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[ \ PRIL is indeed the vreat awakening 


month of the gardener. Somewhere about 
now Spring definitely arrives. We leave 
Winter and 

hustle and 


behind us the quietude of 
this time on there is a 
bustle of outdoor activity that leads the 
that there 
the day and even 
Never is the Spring long 


trom 


eardener to wish were more 


hours in more days 
in the week. 
enough. 

At the same time, the gardener needs to 
be cautioned to make haste slowly. Over 
a large part of this 
the waning Winter often reminds us of 
what we are 
weather.” 


country of ours 


its passing by a burst of 
pleased to eall “‘unseasonable 
The observant gardener seizes every mo- 
ment that is practical as the days come 
and go waiting ’till the soil is adequately 
dried out before he works it and begin- 
ning to set out only the very hardiest of 
his petted plants until assured that the 
days of frost are past. 


Proper Planting 

Quite apart from any question of fer- 
tility, however, is the fact of getting the 
plant into intimate contact with the soil 
from which it its sustenance. 
The farmer plows, turning over the good 
earth to a depth of several inches. The 
gardener should do no kess by digging 
indeed ean well do more because as 


is to draw 


and 
a rule he demands more of his soil. 
The plant must be set into the ground 
firmly and in this connection what is 
said by Dr. McFarland in another page 
of this issue concerning the planting of 
Roses should be taken to heart and ap- 
plied in practice to anything that is put 
into the When you do put a 
plant into the garden, plant it properly. 
A little deliberation in the beginning 
will pay wonders in returns later on. 
Water is important but the 
soil should be so conditioned that the 
and not run 


varden. 


equally 


water passes into the soil 
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right off the surface. In that way, the 
and lets it 
roots can get it. 


soll receives the water pass 


down to where the 


Light surface watering is not good 
garden practice, and especially is this 
true when the season is both hot and 
dry. The plant that has been able to 


push its roots downwards into the ground 
as a result of proper preparation before 
planting will survive a dreught, when 
plants that are merely stuck in lightly 
will sueeumb. Remember the adage of the 
old gardener, it is better to put a 10¢ 

into a dollar hole than to put a 
hole. 


plant 
dollar 


plant into a 10e 


Our Cover Illustration 


One of the 


season is the 


novelties of the 
Marigold 


intrinsie 


eurrent scentless 





Gifts From the. Bulb Garden 
HUGH FINDLAY 


Give her your heart, this Mother Earth, 
And let the snowdrops tell 

How God unfolds His sacred truth 
In every silvered bell. 


Give her your smile, this Mother Earth 
Then count your wealth in gold 
Where crocus-bloom break through the 

green 
With passion from the mold. 


Give her your trust, this Mother Earth, 
And let your heart be still 

The deathless soul of beauty lives 
In every daffodil. 


Give her a prayer, this Mother Earth 
For in the hyacinth’s breath 

A scented message carries far, 
Beyond the shades of death. 


Give her a voice, this Mother Earth, 
And hear this gentle rain 

Pour beauty in the tulip cups 
When Spring comes -round again. 


Give her your love, this Mother Earth 
Love treads upon the dew 

With lighter touch than lilies know 
When they smile back at you. 
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riven to the 
Burpee 


which was world by W. 
Company as a 
into the 


recently 


Atlee result of 
Marigold a 
that 
lacked the characteristic odor of the old- 
time plant. 


breeding old-time 


more introduced species 
Crown of Gold is the name 
under which this new scentless Collarette 
Marigold is offered. Teo 
people the odor of the 
Marigold has an assoeiation that is in it- 
self alluring. Seents 


type ot being 


some old-time 
and odors are al- 
most as elusive as colors. There is seent 
insensitiveness just the same as there is 
And, often predi- 


lections or prejudices for or against one 


color blindness. very 


or the other in either case are purely 


matters of personal fancy or taste. 


Soil Testing 


Finding out just whether your soil is 
deficient in fertility and even 
of the three chief plant 
phosphorus and potash are lacking, has 


just which 
foods, nitrogen, 


lately been made perfectly easy in a suffi 
ciently practical way through several soil 
kits. It all 


“aeid 


testing began when the 


vardeners became conscious” and 
were devised 
that 


quite easy for anyone to find out whether 


convenient soil testing kits 


by several manufacturers made it 


the soil was acid or not. But, now, eon 
venient little kits-are made that go a good 
deal 


farther and the gwardener ean asecer- 


tain for himself whether his soils need 
any particular foods. The Sudbury Soil 
Testing Laboratory offers such kits in 


several sizes and with the knowledge thus 
made available we should hear very little 
more of failures from starvation. But 
perhaps even more convenient is the faet 
that the 
foods 
ments and may be 
is not at all necessary that the require- 
ments of each individual kind of plant 


should be studied in a carden. 


commercial pre-prepared plant 


earry all the essential food ele- 


used generally. It 


veneral 
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The general problem is one of getting 


adequate fertility through the whole gar- 
den. The plants are suiliciently selective 
to take food 


their needs if 


themselves according to 
this food 


reserve in the soil itself. “Reed the land 


there is veneral 


and the land will feed you” is a pretty 


good principle to work 


Now 


Of eourse, the 


astie amateur enjoys the chase after the 


as to Novelties 


advaneed and enthusi- 


that are offered eack season 
and despite the fact that all the novel- 
ties do not to be transeendent- 
ally superior to things that have already 
become established it doesn’t at all signify 
that the should be harshly 
criticized for their efforts at progress. 
The nove Ity introdueers fact, 
enterprising and enthusiastic; and their 


novelties 


turn out 


introduecers 
are, 1n 


enthusiasm in their own originations is 


sineere although to some observers it 


may appear on occasions to be = mis- 
plaeed. li is 


I 


largely a matter of per- 


onal faney and predilection. The begin- 


nin’ amateur who doesn’t know much 


about the niceties of varieties and merely 
is looking for general mass results would 
perhaps show wisdom in not abandoning 
the old tried for the novel and un- 
tried until he has had a chance to observe 


and 


the newcomers in another season. 
We are speaking now entirely of the 
much ae- 


quaintanee with what has been going on. 


pure beginner who has _ not 
The beginning gardener must, after all, 
take 
that the immediate interests of the seller 
and the identical. The 
advaneed gardener is justified in specu- 


learn to eare of himself, realizing 


buyer are not 
for he 


He is 


pioneering connoisseur. When 


lating in the field of novelty gets 
many thrills from the experience. 
indeed a 
a new thing is introduced, it is in reality 
put on public trial and its exact adapta- 
tion to different sites, soils and conditions, 
may well be entirely undetermined but 
that is where good sportsmanship enters 
the picture. If 


vou would play safe, 


iek to the old-time favorites 


4 


vor should 
but the jov 


of the advaneed observer has compensa- 


of taking a place in the rank 


tions and exeitements that only those who 


have tried it ean ever fully 
Price is not an index of quality. <A 
thing that is limited in produetion is 


likely to put on a higher price than the 


appreciate, 


new 


old-timer of proven wide adaptability. 
But progress is made through speculat- 
ing in the new; and remember that every 
standard variety of kind that we grow in 
time a 


our gardens today was at one 


speculative and untried novelty. Progress 
is in making all the time notwithstand'ne 
that here and there a few 
the wayside. 


things fall by 
Fashion also plays its part. 
Many are the flowers of yester-car no 
longer commonly found in our gardens 
through no demerits but simply because 


fashion has led away trom them. 


Here’s a Big Oak Tree 


Through the 


Thomas of Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, 


courtesy of Chester H. 


we are privileged to reproduce here por- 
White Oak tree. Do 
you know any other equally notable specei- 
shall be 


interested and observant 


trait of a notable 


mens? We vlad to hear from 


readers. 











The old Wve (White) Oak. 


the ground, 8 ft. 4 in.; 414 ft. from the ground, 6 ft, 5 in. in diameter, 
It stands at Wye Mills on the Eastern 


a diameter of 2 ft. 6 in, 


18-44 








shore 
Easton 











Do you know a better, bigger tree? The Wye Oak is reputed to be about 400 years old. One foot from 
Height, 90 ft; horizontal spread, 141 ft. Largest limb has 
of Maryland about half way 


between Centreville and 
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IKE THE bBrrpS and the small 
wild things and even like the very 
flowers themselves, April finds the 

gardener straining at the leash in his 
eagerness to see Spring really here and 
his warm weather activities again in full 
During the early days of the 
while Mareh-like winds are still 
howling about, there is that compost heap 
to be turned and the well-rotted portion 
at the bottom to be sifted ready for use. 
Several bushels of finely sifted compost 
precious than gold in a few 
weeks when everyone is too busy plant- 
ing to take time to prepare fine soil. 


swing. 


month 


is more 


As the ground becomes 
RYE or other 
under and all lumps of 
the turning 


workable, the 
must be dug 
loam broken in 


cover crop 


to make a smooth, fine soil 
surtace, 

If you are planning to 
HARDIER SEEDS outdoors (that is to say if 
vou have no coldframe) you ean 
better results by driving the edges of two 
long into the ground in such a 
way as to form a sort of topless and end- 
three to four feet wide and 
desired. The ground in this 
enclosure is earefully prepared and pul- 
verized and on top of this 
is placed a two-ineh top dressing or 
“icing” of a mixture of one-half finely 
pulverized peatmoss and one-half build- 
ing sand. The tiny seeds will 
readily in the mixture 
ture for 


plant the 
assure 
boards 


less frame 


as long as 


fine surface 


which retains mois- 


a lone time and after germina- 
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germinate | 


will 
trike through to the loam 
you keep the bed covered 


tion the roots form strongly in the 
peatmoss and s 
beneath. If 
until germination takes place, keep a 
sharp eye out so that the eover can be 
promptly removed when the young plants 
appear. The will suffer 
even a few hours under cover. 


seedlings from 


The Darropit and Tuuip plantings will 
be grateful for plant food 
and a watering—unless 


commercial 
thorough 
the season is very wet 
it. These 
gathering 
pageant ol 
agement. 


deep, 
-immediately after 
bloomers are 


brave spring 


themselves together for their 


bloom and they need eneour- 


By the 
beds and 


MIDDLE OF THE the old 


muleh—or 


MONTH 
borders are clear of 
if the last layer remains, it is now time 
to dig it under. Plant food can be worked 
into the soil about the perennials at the 
same time. 

Delphiniums, hardy Chrysanthemums, 
Fall Asters and Shasta Daisies, Anemones 
and Heleniums are ready for division and 
transplanting in April. 

Uneover and fertilize the 
you are looking 
feast in June. 

Take one last look at Wildeherry and 
Apple trees before they come into leaf 
and spy out any 
may 


strawberry 


bed now if forward to a 


tentworm nests which 
in the erotehes of limbs 
It is often possible to snip 
off the whole nest 


be lurking 
or branehes. 


and burn in kerosene. 


If the nest is in the 
limb, be sure that all 
destroved. The 
removed with a 
burned. 


large 
larvae are 


eroteh of a 
living 
nests can 
wire 


sometimes be 
brush and then 


While on the subject of GARDEN PESTS 


I also suggest spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture at this time those plants and 
hrubs which are subject to mildew in 


summer. If the 
arsenate ot 


evergreens get a dose of 
April, find 


in eontrol of the bagworm situa- 


lead in you will 
vourself 
tion. 


Have you a garden pool? If so, you 
will be surprised to find how many dead 
leaves and bits of paper, ete., have estab- 
lished themselves in it during the winter. 


April is a good time to get rid of 


this 
sodden mess and to clean up the pool 


generally ready for refilling and planting. 


When YOUR SEEDS 
DWo 


month or 
follow my sug; 


ARRIVED a 


ago, did you restion 


and make out when 


planting 


labels, ready for use 
time came? If so, don’t 
vou have them but get 


forget 
them out and mark 


each row and flat. You may feel when 
planting that you will surely remember 
what went into each row, but a few weeks 
hence you will find your memory more 


uneertain than you had anticipated. 

Cabbage, 
other 
planted 


and 
family ean be 


broeeoli, cauliflower 
this 


in one ot the seed beds in April 


members of 
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if you have not already started them in 
a hotbed. 


IN THE GARDEN plant onions, carrots, 
beets and lettuce as soon as things warm 
up a bit. It is often worthwhile too, to 
take a “sporting chance” late in the 
month on one row of string beans. If 
no hard frost comes, you will be eating 
tender greens two weeks earlier than your 
more cautious neighbor. 

Ir you HAVE Pansies, Forget-me-nots 
and English Daisies in a coldframe, plant 
them in their garden positions on a 
warm, ¢loudy day when there is a prom- 
ise of early rain. When the shower comes, 
it will settle the newcomers in their new 
positions and by the time cold winds or 
burning sunshine arrive, they will be in 
shape to turn up their saucy noses at the 
vagaries of the weather. 


When the ground is READY FOR WORK- 
ING, new beds or borders can be dug and 
fertilized. If these 
freshly made beds with a shallow mulch 


you care to cover 


April 


HIS is the garden month supreme 
in the Iris, Roses, Tulips, 
Azaleas, all the spring blooming an- 


south. 


nuals and perennials are a part of our 
spring flower show, but every month is 
a flower month in these gardens of ours 
below Mason and Dixon’s Line. 





From February to mid-April is the 
true AZALEA TIME in the South. Savan- 
nah gardens showed Azaleas this year in 
early February. The Charleston gardens 
are usually at their best in late March 
or early April. These gardens are largely 
planted with the oldest varieties of 
Azalea indica. While they do not grow 
as well in the interior, careful selection 
of types will enable gardeners from all 
southern sections to grow these beautiful 
plants. 





By using AZALEA INDICA in early, mid- 
season, and late varieties, which all good 
gerowers list, selection can be made that 
will extend the blooming dates and in- 
sure flowers even though there are late 
hard frosts. April is not only blooming 
time but planting time, for they can be 
moved while in full bloom. This habit of 
these flowers enables gardeners to select 


their chosen colors and develop their 
Azalea gardens or beds in harmonious 
eolors for extended bloom. 

In MAKING PLANTINGS it is necessary 
to place plants where there is shelter 
from, strong winds and hot suns. They 


must have good drainage but ample mois- 
ture. Three hardwood 
over the beds is at all 


inches of leaves 


times necessary. 
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of peatmoss, this treatment will discour- 
age the growth of weeds, since it is en- 
tirely sterile. When planting later, the 
peatmoss mulch is turned into the soil 
with a fork. 

If you are planning to start a wild- 
flower garden, or to add to an established 
one, plants which do not bloom in 
April or May ean be transplanted now. 
Nursery-grown wildlings thrive better 
than collected specimens anid if you pur- 
chase them you run no risks of infring- 
ing state conservation laws. 

PLANT HERBS in another outdoor bed 
arranged like the one just described. If 
a situation is chosen near the kitchen 
door, the seedlings may be thinned or 
transplanted without changing the origi- 
nal location of the herb bed. A row of 
Radishes and one of Onion sets planted 
with the herbs will later be convenient 
miniature kitchen garden. Like 
Parsley and Celery, Lavender germinates 
slowly, so plant these seeds where they 
can be kept moist and shaded until the 
reluctant seedlings appear. 


as a 


In the BED PREPARED for hardy seeds 
can be planted Poppies, Calendulas, 
Violas, Nasturtiums, Phlox drummondi, 
Seabiosa, ete. These will naturally come 
to earlier bloom if planted in a hotbed, 
greenhouse, or even coldframe. Such 
flowers as Snapdragons, Cosmos, Mari- 
golds and Verbena together with other 
late bloomers will have an early start if 
planted in a hotbed. 


Roses can still be pruned now if this 
task has not already been done. Cut to 
develop new wood and to let in sunlight 
and air to the center. If you have pur- 
chased dormant Rose bushes and have not 
planted them as yet, get these into the 
ground as soon as possible in thoroughly 
prepared beds. 

Get out the garden plan you made by 
the open fire last winter and have it ready 
to hand. In the hurry of planting, you 
will want something to hold vou to your 
original idea of how the 
look this year. 


varden is to 


Estuer C, Grayson, (N. J.) 


in Southern Gardens 


The near the surface that 
working around the plants will destroy 
them and prevent growth. These condi- 
fulfilled can have an 
Azalea garden. 


roots are so 


tions any one 


Of the indica varities, ForMosaA is the 
When the 
flowers open they are a clear rose-pink 
but turn to a purplish magenta as they 
fade. This is the plant most used in the 
old gardens of the South, and is largely 
the chosen variety in the older part of 
the famed Magnolia Gardens at Charles- 
ton. 


More desirable in 
NEWER INDICA varieties. George de 
Frane is the early rose-pink; elegans 
superba mid-season; and Model de Mare 
the late. Rosy purpurea is an exquisite 
deep rose and one of the finest mid-sea- 
son plantings. Fielder’s White is clear 
and pure; indica alba is tall and early; 
and Supreme is the late white. 


largest and quickest to grow. 


every way are the 


There are also tones of SALMON AND 
FLAME With purple and orehid and laven- 
der. These East Indian Azaleas are those 
which grow best from Charleston south to 
mid-Florida and west along the coast to 
Texas, with Columbia, Camden and Au- 
gusta the upper line of interior plantings. 





The Kurume Aza.eas of recent intro- 
duetion are exquisite, hardy and different. 
Azalea kaempferi was introduced to gar- 
dens by the master hortieulturist E. H. 
Wilson. Hinodegiri is widely grown. A 
new group of hybrids is now offered. 
They are hardy, tall and evergreen in all 


shades of pink, red, salmon and lavender. 
They flower at the same time as the Ku- 
rume ¢lass. These hybrids offer a wide 
opportunity for extensive Azalea plant- 
ings. Try them. 


The pectipvous AZALEAS known as 
mollis come in shades of yellow from 
primrose to King’s yellow and in all 
shades of orange. They grow tall and 
are a apart. They need an ever- 
green background, deep shade and much 
moisture. In Augusta last April they 
were gorgeous as they bloomed with Dar- 
win Tulips and Iris. 
seen in the South. 


race 


They are not often 


The NATIVE 
much charm to the 
blooming Honeysuckle 
(Azalea Pinxter Flower 
is quite as lovely among the exotie groups 
as in its native habitat along 
streams or in the swamps. A. vaseyi, A. 
viscosa and A. arborescens add white or 
pink to the groups. 


DECIDUOUS 


add 


The early 


AZALEAS 
warden. 
so-called Swamp 
nudiflorum) or 


roadside 





The FLAMING ORANGE of Azalea lutea 
or calendulacea is striking anywhere. It 
is fine for specimens or in large groups. 
Blooming much later than other Azaleas 
it is as much at home among the old “red 
hills of Georgia” as it is covering the 
mountains of North Carolina. Garden 
culture of these native plants assures 
their preservation. Inelude them then in 
your Azalea plantings and make these 
borders now. 

(Continued on page 210) 
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The Better Sedums; 


Segregating the Best from the Many 


HERE has 
Sedums, for they have many uses 
garden. Per- 
haps their favor is waning, for many of 
They just 
Some 


been great interest in 


besides in the rock 


them are not at all showy. 


“sit” as their Latin name indicates. 


insignificant weeds, no 


‘ 


are very more 

Having’ 

nearly all the common species (and lost 

many of them), I find myself rather coldly 
that I 

vet. Unless the new ones are better than 


showy than “pusley.” crown 


critical of other new kinds now 
those that I have already they are left to 
thrive or die as they prefer, without my 
loving care. To get Sedum satisfaction 
perhaps a dozen species are sufficient for 
most of us. 

There are at least 500 species known, 
but nearly half these are native to Mexico 
and warm regions, and are not hardy to 
frost. They are excellent companions to 
Cacti and other tender succulents. Some 
25 species are little annuals, very 
to grow, but brief of life, of little show, 
and not really as useful as Portulaca. 
The most unusual is caeruleum, 
a tiny plant with little flowers in blue. 
A few 
after bloom. 


easy 


Sedum 
kinds are real biennials, dving 
The plant makes a rosette 
Hen-and- 


rrow, and ot 


like a Sempervivum, but the 
chickens is far easier to 
course perennial. The most common bi- 
ennial is Sedum pilosum, and this and 
its sisters are best in a cold greenhouse, 


frame or pit, in regions of wet winters. 


Many of the perennial hardy species 
are deciduous, for the plant dies wholly 
to the ground in autumn. Many of these 
are native to 


Europe, but some are 
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different 
Sedum 


Two totally 





Left, Sedum  hispanicum 
bithynecium; right, the pop- 
ular Live-forever (Sedum 
spectabile ) 


American. All are wholly hardy and easy 


to grow, preferring a_ soil somewhat 


moist, but in most 
very showy of flower. 


The Showy Stonecrop 


eases they are not 


(S. spectabile), 
erown in every garden, represents this 


type. If it is too tall in growth and too 





This is the first of a series of brief 
reviews of different plant groups. Mr. 
Hamblin was formerly curator of the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden of Harvard 
University at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, and has made the collection and 
study of hardy herbaceous plants his 
particular interest for many years past, 
and in presenting him to our readers 
welcome an oid friend. In this 
series of notes he gives the readers of 
The FLOWER GROWER the benefit of 
his studies and observations in filtering 
out the really good kinds and varie- 
ties from the mass of material that has 
been submitted and put to the test. 
What Mr. Hamblin says here is, as it 
were, the crystalization of thought, ob- 
servation and trial. You may not 
agree entirely with his point of view 
and discussion of the points raised 
would be greatly welcomed. 

The Sedums forming this first con- 
tribution are an intricate and multitud- 
inous group and the well thought out 
conclusion of a practical student will 
perhaps help many readers over some 


tough spots.—EDITOR. 



















By STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


pale in color, get its variety Brilliant, 

more compact and dwarf, and of a deep 

rose eolor. 
Sedum 


European 


(Liveforever) is a 
escaped in wet waste 


telephium 
weed 
places in this country. It does not bloom 
much, the flowers in shades of rose, but 
the leaves are alternate on the stem, not 
opposite or in threes, as with S. 
tabile. All these tall 
have clustered fleshy roots. 

(S. aizoon ) 
deciduous 


spec- 
deciduous Sedums 
Aizoon Stonecrop repre- 
sents a more dwarf group, 
with flat clusters of deep yellow flowers 
in July. S. 
orange in 
and their 
showy in midsummer, but they sleep be- 


for at least half the year, 


kamtsehaticum is quite 


color. The flowers of these 


sister speci¢es are somewhat 
neath the soil 
and they are not 
The interest in Sedums 


specially striking in 
habit or foliage. 
is really in the hardy evergreen species. 

We may arrange these evergreen ones 
habit of 
paring those that are most alike in habit 
and leaf. We might habit 
groups, and then you may grow two or 


in the garden by rrowth, com 


make several 
more of each group. 
The Mat Typrr 


succulent 


Sedum 


forms dense flat masses, 
Abundant 
(Goldmoss), 


like a Inoss. every- 
with 


foliage and millions of tiny 


where is acre 
pale green 

, = : 
yellow howers 


in June-July. The leaves 
are biting pepper flavored, a special ehar- 
acter of this Very 
S. sexangulare (Hexagon Stonecrop), the 


leaves darker in color, bronzy in winter, 


species. similar is 


the yellow flowers slightly smaller. There 
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are varieties of both these, and rare re- 
lated species. A silvery mat is S. angli- 
eum (English Stoneerop) with little white 
flowers, the reddish in winter; 
while S. hispanicum var. minus (Mealy- 
mat) has pinkish mealy foliage and little 
white These two are the most 
common mats with white flowers. 


foliage 


flowers. 


The Beapep Type has leaves like little 
beads, or fleshy cylinders, usually reddish 
in winter. Sedum album (White Stone- 
erop) has clouds of little white flowers 
in July. There is no better plant of this 
type, and there are several forms and 
relatives. At times the flowers are quite 
pink, and Lydian Stonecrop (S. lydium) 
is very similar, the flower-clusters very 
flat. Texas Stonecrop (S. pulchellum) 
has rosy purple flowers in forked elus- 
ters, and three similar species from our 
northwest have yellow flowers. S. diver- 
gens has opposite bead-like leaves; 5. 
oreganum has alternate beads, dark green, 
and S. spathulifolium has its beads also 
alternate, but quite blue whitened. These 
are very like in appearance, and all turn 
a deep bronzy red in winter. 


The Contrer Type resembles little fir- 


trees or a giant moss, the many fleshy 
leaves quite like the effeet of 


stunted conifers. All have yellow flowers 


narrow 








Sedums find congenial conditions in among rocks around a little 
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in a rather compact flat cluster. Sedum 
reflexum (Jenny Stonecrop ) droops at 
the top of the stem while still in bud, 
becoming erect at the top only when in 
bloom. 8. rupestre (Cliff Stoneerop) also 
nods while in bud, the leaves more blue 
in color and the stems quite untidy from 
the persistent dead foliage. S. douglasii 
is very similar, the flowers a deeper yel- 
low color. §S. altissimum looks like a 
baby blue spruce, the clusters of yellow 


flowers erect even in bud. There are 
forms and relatives in this group, but 


these four are the best for ease of culture. 


The Srrincy Type is represented by 
Stringy Stonecrop (S. sarmentosum) with 
slender fast-creeping stems with leaves 
in threes. It has a few yellow flowers in 
August, but its best character is that it 
spreads like a fire in dry grass. Do not 
plant it near any choice Sedum. Sedum 
lineare is more slender, usually seen in 
the form with the leaves edged white and 
eream. They are willing ground-covers, 
but I prefer Thyme. 


TYPE 
roots as it 


The RUNNING 
leaves and 


has_ paddle-like 
runs. The names 
and the plants are much mixed in most 
wardens. Sedum stoloniferum (Running 
Stonecrop) has its leaves opposite, 
searcely toothed, the flat clusters of flow- 


ers pink to rose; Sedum spurium 
(Toothed Running Stonecrop) has real 
teeth to the leaves, the flowers pink to red 
or white. The white form is often called 
S. oppositifolium. A reeent form of S. 
spurium, called Bronze Carpet, has rose 
flowers and the leaves and stems bright 
red. There are many garden forms of 
these two species, and the two differ 
mostly in the teeth at the edge of the 
leaves. S. hybridum (Yellow Running 
Stonecrop) has its leaves arranged alter- 
nately on the stem and the flowers are 
yellow. Apparently this is less common, 
and the name may be attached to one of 
the two pink sisters. Mountain Stonecrop 
(S. ternatum) has its leaves in threes, 
without teeth, the flowers white in a one- 
sided branched cluster. Except for color 
of flower these four look quite alike, and 
there are related species. 


The Erecr Type makes erect little 
stems, like the deciduous kinds, but the 
foliage is evergreen, the little 
branched. Siebold Stonecrop (S._ sie- 
boldi) has little cireular blue leaves in 
threes, with pink flowers in September 
and October, the latest to bloom, and very 
showy for foliage alone. 8. 
opposite 


stems 


ewersl has 
circular leaves, also blue in 
color, and blooms in August in violet or 
rose. When labelled “turkestanicum” the 


flowers may be almost blue in color. 








pool and here’s 


grow easily in full sun 


quite 


a collection of different They 


types. 
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Nevius Stonecrop (S. nevi) has alternate 


f 


close 


paddle-like leaves and forked elusters ¢ 


white flowers. These three make 
clumps of stems and do not walk about. 
There are other (more rare) species of 
this tufted habit, very desirable in a small 
rock garden, as they stay exactly where 
put. 

Lastly, the freak of the genus is Poplar 
Stonecrop (S. populifolium) a little de- 
foot high, the 


sharply toothed, with small clusters of 


ciduous tree a leaves 
pale pink or white flowers in August. It 
has the fragranee of English Hawthorn, 
and you would never accuse it of being a 
Sedum, except that its little flowers have 
the characters of all the plants of this 


great genus. 


Roses on a Sit Down Strike 


(~ OR fifteen years or more I have used 

“Massie the 
regular formula except I have added to- 
Never had any trouble till 
On July first I 
The 
Two or three 
days after I had used the dust the foliage 
on the H. 
dropped. 


Dust” on my Roses 
dust. 
this last 


my Ros Ss a 


bacco 
vear. gave all 
vood dusting. weather 


came off very hot and dry. 
T.’s eurled up, beeame dry 
ine 8. P.’s 
affected. The roots were 
not dry as | dug’ down and found plenty 


and and other 


Roses were not 


of moisture. They came back in the Fall 
Fall bloom, 
as many nor as good as usual. 
What could it be? I have been told by 
was the 


and only a few had a fair 


but not 


some good Rose growers that it 
arsenate—that arsenate of lead should not 
Other just as 
that it 
weather it 


be used in hot weather. 
rood have told me 
the sulphur. That in _ hot 
vaporized so fast that it would kill the 
foliage. I would like to 
have had a similar experience. 


growers was 


know if others 


Cuar.es P. Reap, (Ohio) 


Both 


correet 


explanations less 
but the the 
excessive heat that was endured last sum- 
mer. While plants can adjust themselves 


are more or 


fundamental fact is 


to many extreme variations, there comes 
a limit at some point or other. The faet 
that 
comfortably at the cessation of the heat 
of the hot 


Not only do 


the plants recovered and grew on 


spell is sufficient evidence. 


Roses suffer in this way, 
but failure with lots of other plants last 
year through what might be called “burn- 
ing’ ean be traced to the excessive heat 
and drought combination. 

Onee the conditions changed the plants 
came into their own and started growing 
again. Spraying with insecticides in hot 
dry weather is always a somewhat risky 
proceeding. The best thing during peri- 
ods of extreme heat is to give as much 
water to the ground as is practical and 
then endure in and 


Editor. 


patience hope.— 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER 








Among the earliest flowers of April the yellow 
bedecks the wet lowlands 


N some mysterious manner April aets 


as a very powerful alarm clock. 


Everything outdoors suddenly is 
February and March gave 
us glimpses of awakening Spring, but a 
drop in temperature and Mother Nature 
dozed off again for another forty winks. 
But not so in April. Although a 
storm the 
solid there is no more napping. 


Marsh 


wide awake. 


SnOW 


may rage, or eround freeze 
Marigolds or 
the earliest 


waxen 


Cowslips, are 
among flowers, with their 
thick, and butter-colored 
posies growing in the wet lowlands of the 
woods. There we find the golden 
Ragwort and dainty Bishop’s-cap in bud. 


leaves 


also 


Following the gentle forest slope we 
may come upon Hepaticas, Toothwort, 
Cardamine and Spring Beauties. And 


when Spring Beauties bloom they never 
stint in the number of dainty little flow- 
ers. hillside have 
light 
so abundantly do they blossom. But there 


little 


Indeed, an entir may 


the appearance of a coat of snow, 


are never too many of these true 
messengers of spring. 

One of the 
April is the twin-leaf, 
lar to 
butterflies, 


rare, due to unthinking folks who pluck 


daintiest flowers of early 
its blossoms simi- 


like 


This plant is becoming quite 


Bloodroot, its leaves rreen 


it, or tear up its roots for transplanting 
in home gardens where it seldom survives. 


Bloodroot, also blooming in_- ear'y 
April, has an interesting habit worth 
mentioning. It travels. Not great dis- 
tanees at one time, to be sure, but over 


a number of years may make quite a 
journey. 


stalks 


erowth 


extends its root- 
that new 


Where the 


Each year it 


forward, and from 


the flowers spring. 


blossoms stand this year will be just a 


Marsh Marigold or Cowslip 


little in the rear of where they will bloom 
next spring. The old rootstalk, it seems, 
is digested by the young one, and so on 


the the 
blood-red juice of the stalk and root, the 


and on goes march. Beeause of 
plant was once considered beneficial as a 
blood 


The Mandrake, or May-apple, is push- 


medicine, 


ing its leaves through the ground, looking 
for all the world like little, folded 
brellas; the lacy leaves of Dutchman’s- 
and the mottled 
of Adderstongue, promise of 
dainty flowers to follow soon. 

The flowers of April are almost num- 
berless as to species, so that it is possible 


ul- 


breeches, pretty leaves 


all five 


to mention but a very few, unless one 
is writing a book about them. 
fiowers, the birds are also 


Ik the 


Oo numerous they too may be 


Karly April 


1 
that 


mentioned only at random. 


finds many birds already busy with 
housekeeping. Particularly is this true 
of the robin. Certain other birds are 
making a great ado about their court- 
ships. Outstanding of these great lovers 
are the grackles and flickers. The former 
walk about in view of the ladies they 


hope to impress, bowing and spreading 
the same time emit 
had 


agreeing 


their wings, and at 
sounds as if 
eaten that 


with them and they were about to become 


tine distressing they 


something was not 
violently ill. 

The flicker, or yellow hammer, chooses 
trail, 
For 
hours at a time the choice of his faney 
may act as though entirely unaware of 


then her 


following her wherever she may go. 


his love, and camps on 


his presence, as she foes about the busi- 


(Continued on page 212) 
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Filling a Fall Flower Garden Need 


By H. ROY MOSNAT 


‘¢P WANT you to come down to my 
farm, when you are in London. I'll 
show you I sometimes work too,” said 

His Royal Highness, Prince of Wales to 

Dr. Victor Heiser. That was in Manila, 

Philippine Islands, 

Since then the Prince was King Edward 

VIII, and W indsor. 

The which he referred was 
rardening at Fort Belvidere. Like his 
Duke of Windsor is greatly 
rardening. A 


fifteen avo. 


years 
now Edward 
work to 
father, the 
mutual in- 
about the 


bats ta Sa 
interested in 


erest in gardening’ brought 


world’s 


rreatest 


aves of the great 
; > 


yreciation ol rardening 


romance, 


English ap- 
English 

unappreciated 
also 


took our 
Asters, known as 
Aster, Michaelmas Daisy, 
crossed them and achieved 
hybrid Hardy 
Asters making an important 
place for themselves in the Autumn gar- 
den of hardy perennials. 


liybridizers 
Autumn native 
New England 
and Starwort 
dwart 


the new race of 


that are 


Enelish and German seed catalogs list 


many varieties of Asters in seed—hardy 
perennial Asters, which vary in height 
from six inches to two feet, and also 


taller kinds. One English catalog lists a 
couple dozen kinds of these hardy Asters 
two feet tall and less. 


Hardy 


ination in 


Aster seeds are of easy 

flats cold-frames 
in early Spring, or later in the season 
They will give a 
fine show of flowers the first season from 


rerm- 
indoors, in 


sown in open ground. 
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seed if planted early, but the plants do 
not attain their full size the first year. 
Most varieties fairly true from 
seed, producing a good percentage of 
dwarf plants from dwarf kinds. 

The colors run from pale blue to dark 
blue and pale pink to deep rose. The 


come 































truly red Aster in the hardy perennials 
has been approached, but not yet reached, 


so there is something for our plant 
creators to try for. 
When named varieties of the new 


dwarf hybrid Asters were shown in Eng- 


land in September, 1933, they created 


a 








Bobbink & Atkins photographs 
For a burst of color in the Fall gar- 
den, shrubby Asters in their modern, 
improved varieties bring a_ new bril- 
liancy and glory. They can be planted 
in the Spring. Left, Charles Wilson; 
above, Colonel F, R. Durham. Colors 
range from white through rosy pinks 
and blues 


quite a sensation. There are more 
than a dozen named kinds of the dwarf 
hybrid Asters listed in the plant catalogs, 
nine inehes to one foot tall. All of these 


are: suitable for the ever popular rock- 


now 


garden. 


(Continued on page 206) 
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“Still Life”’ in the Home By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


a group of things in her home, to deco- 

rate a desk top or a bookease, a bureau, 

he. a bed-side table or a stand in any room 
in the house. 

One of the most interesting still life 

entries seen at a flower show (it was a 

blue ribbon winner, of course) was a com- 





position of an arrangement of Calendulas 
in a simple gold-brown pottery vase, an 
amber glass cigarette box, and a mellow 





brown and cream china dog of very mod- 
ern type. It was easy to visualize such a 
rrouping as a decoration in a_ well 
appointed home. 

A woman who has won many blue rib- 
bons for entries in still life classes at 
shows told me that when she plans her 
composition for a flower show, she sets it 
up in her home and leaves it for several 
days, to get the reaction of her family and 
friends. If it is “easy” to live with, re- 


ceives appreciative comments from guests 


Left: Repetition of curved lines give har- 
mony to the complete picture 





Below: Flower arrangement is of prime im- 
portance, accessories entirely subordinated 
but together make a pleasing still life 





ISITING flower shows far and 
near in the course of some vears, I 
have observed one outstanding 
thing about the various classes which may 
be grouped under the general type of 


se 4 1] 
“ti 


life.’ These inelude shadow boxes, 
niches, flower arrangements with acces- 
sories permitted, and other variations. 
My discovery is this: There is generally 
little relationship between these group- 
ings of flower pictures and accessories in 
the flower show and groupings of the 
same types of things in the home. 

The definition of a still life is a “com- 





position of inanimate objects such as fur- 
niture, fruits, dead animals, birds, insects, 
flowers, plants or/and vegetables, ete. This 
ives wide latitude to the maker of the 
still life picture. So long as a pleasing 
composition is made, using’ objects of 
harmonious texture, color and size, there 





are practically no limitations. What usu- 
ally happens? <A typical entry in such a 
class at one of the smaller shows ineludes 
a flower arrangement, a jewel box with 
strings of pearls spilling over the edge, 
perhaps a partly opened fan lying close 
by. The composition may be exeellent, 
the flower arrangement delightfully 
made, according to all the standards of 
the most exacting judges, the lines and 
colors happily selected. Yet it leaves the 
beholder cold; fails to stimulate and 
warm those who view it. Why ? I be- 
lieve it is beeause such a composition, 
well done as it may be, is so unrelated to 
real life. No one can imagine using such 
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and family, she is ready to use it at the 
show. How many flower show still life 


entries have received such consideration ? 


HINKING in terms of pure decora- 

tion, any group of objects that occu- 
pies our living room table is a still life. 
The outstanding and unchangeable object 
on most such tables is a lamp. The lamp, 
then, sets the tempo of the still life pie- 
ture. If it is a tall lamp, with slender 
standard and wide-flaring shade, these 
lines must be considered in seleetinge and 
placing the other things on the table. The 
flower arrangement must not be the same 
height as the lamp, to compete with it. A 
low wide bowl of flowers carrying the 
same lines as the shade may give empha- 
sis by this repetition. A few books, in 
book ends that are appropriate to the 
lamp and to the flower container, possi- 
bly a cigarette box, an ash tray, a well 
selected ornament, may be added to the 
still life grouping on the table. The lamp 
and the flower arrangement, if they are 
the two main objeets on the table, should 
not be placed equidistant from the two 
ends of a long table. 

Whatever cover is laid upon the table 
leaves a border of wood around it, the 
frame of our still life. The articles 
should always be laid on the cover, never 
projecting over onto the wood, and they 
should be placed as earefully in relation 
to one another as an artist would place 
the component parts of a still life pie- 
ture. 

The qualities we seek in this placement 
are really only two, harmony and em- 
phasis. The emphasis is gained in five 
ways—by the relationship of the objects 
to each other and to the spaces that are 
left; by the relative size of the different 
objects; by the eolor contrasts; by allow- 
ing plenty of space; by leading lines. 

A table, like any other composition, 
must have only one positive center of in- 
terest. There may be a secondary center, 
and even a tertiary center, but there ecan- 
not be two objects of equal valae and 
interest. If the lamp is squat, with a 
protuberant bowl, we may use a taller 
arrangement of flowers for the center of 
interest. If the lines of the lamp are all 
angular, we may wish to repeat them in 
our flower container and in the arrange- 
ment of our flowers, or we may wish to 
give contrast by the use of curved lines. 
Using contrast in lines, we would seek 
unity by using the same colors or varying 
tints or hues of the same color in both 
lamp and flowers. 

Harmony in our still life is gained by 
a rhythmie relationship of the component 
parts, by a repetition of lines in different 
sizes, by a well thought out balance, by 
strong lines of opposition, by color. 
There would be little harmony in a table 
holding an old Chinese jade lamp, a 
brightly polished brass vase of flowers, a 
modern glass cigarette box. Harmony of 
textures is found only when each article 
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is of a quality that becomes every other 
object on the table. 

In a family living room, where a cur- 
rent magazine is to lie on the table for a 
week or two, the magazine cover becomes 
a part of the interior decoration of the 
room. If the cover is decidedly smart 
and modern in effect, the other items on 
the table should be ehanged and the 
theme of the table set by the magazine 
cover. Its colors may give the start; its 
character will determine what is to be 
used with it. A recent magazine cover 
showed in deep blue and white an archi- 
tect’s plans for a country house. Using 
that as the basis on which to arrange the 
sun porch table, a home-maker used white 
Peonies in a dull gray pottery jar for her 


center of interest. A gray and white zig- 
zag patterned cotton runner carried the 
angularity of the architect’s drawing, 
while a gay yellow Chinese pottery figure 
of a complacent fisherman gave a desir- 
able touch of contrast. 

Going back to the flower shows: It has 
generally been felt that the object in 
holding such exhibitions is to edueate the 
public. Not only should the cultural en- 
tries demonstrate what local gardens can 
produce in the way of fine flowers and 
show new introductions as they are 
offered to the publie; they should in their 
so-called “artistic” classes not only show 
fine arrangements of flowers but demon- 
strate in their still life pictures the use 
of such arrangements in the home. 


Some Reflections of a Glad Amateur 


By CONNOR HALL 


ILL NYE once wrote a letter in an- 

swer to a supposed invitation to 

become a member of an agricul- 
tural society. He requested the secretary 
to bring before some meeting of the so- 
ciety the problem of how to make plants 
grow like their pictures. The joke is old 
but with the exploitation of endless vari- 
eties of flowers, and especially the Gladi- 
olus, the humor has become melancholy. 
The flower grower reads a glowing de- 
scription of some novelty, pays a high 
price for a few bulbs, and looks forward 
with fond anticipation to the first bloom. 
sut too often he finds his plants weak, 
many of the florets imperfect and jejune, 
and what he thought was the nucleus of a 


_large stock, totally disappears after a year 


or two. 


Most of this disappointment might be 
avoided if amateurs would study their 
flower and in their practice adhere closely 
to nature. And first of all the elementary 
principles to be learned and followed is 
the nature of your flower, and particular- 
ly the eolor range. The Gladiolus belongs 
to the red and orange segments. Thus we 
have numerous varieties of red, pink, sear- 
let, purple, rose and the various shades 
and combinations of red. And it is easy 
to find an abundance of these which are 
vigorous growers and propagators with 
bloom of good color, form and substance. 
There are also good oranges not in so 
great profusion as in the red section. Yel- 
low lies next to orange in the chromatic 
scale and here we have a number of fair 
specimens, but none I believe entirely sat- 
isfactory. If the growth is vigorous, the 
flower is likely to be coarse or have a 
faded, washed-out appearance. Often the 
color and form are good but the substance 
flimsy. 

But it is the blues that have called forth 
most sighs. Violet and blue are at one 
end of the spectrum and red and orange at 
the other. There is, therefore, no occasion 


for surprise when we hear the oft repeated 
statement that there is really no satisfae- 
tory blue Gladiolus. There are to be sure 
some exquisite shades of blue and violet 
but generally the growth and propagation 
and the large number of imperfect flowers 
are discouraging. This is not to say that 
all sueh should be abandoned, for there 
are beautiful varieties in this elass which 
most growers would be loath to omit from 
their gardens. But these considerations 
do earry the admonition to be eautious in 
purchases, to hold enthusiasm in check 


and not to be too much disappointed if 


the return falls below expectation and 
seems inadequate to the expense, time and 
eare. Whoever wishes blues and violet in 
abundance should select flowers which be- 
long in that class, following rather than 
attempting to wrest nature. 

In general it may be said that too many 
new Gladiolus have been put on the mar- 
ket. How many varieties have been puffed 
out on unwary amateurs at high prices 
and after a few years totally disappear! 
This is not only a loss in itself but has 
an indirect injurious influenee. It tends 
to draw attention from old and tried vari- 
eties which are neglected and gradually 
disappear. Anyone that has watched 
Gladioli for a few years regrets the pass- 
ing of one or more varieties of established 
merit which are now rarely seen or men- 
tioned. Another cause for this is doubt- 
less the mania for size or disposition to 
regard the bigger as the better. This of 
course is a false conception. Beauty con- 
sists in proportion; in harmony of form 
and color. Magnitude is largely irrele- 
vant.. It would be absurd to compare the 
beauty of a Rose with the beauty of the 
Parthenon. Dahlias, for example, are be- 
coming monstrous and the natural re- 
action finds expression in a revived in- 


terest in the Pompons. But doubtless 


We may expect soon to read glowing ad- 
vertisements of “Smith’s New Wonder 
Giant Pompons.” 
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What the GARDEN CLUBS Are Doing 


Conducted By MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


WHY A NATIONAL COUNCIL 
By Marian Price Scruggs, President 
HE of the phe- 


nomenal growth of the Garden Club 


thrilling history 


movement in America is indelibly 
linked with the history of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs. So 
closely are they allied that neither can be 
considered without the other. 

That this country was peculiarly slow 
in becoming nationally conscious of the 
value of beautifully landscaped surround- 
ings in and small 


towns villages has 





There 
many interested in propagating and en- 
joying plants, but it 


aroused much conjecture. were 


was entirely an 
individual hobby or occupation. 

The first Club 
when a group of those who had experi- 
enced the keen of growing 
recognized the benefits to be de- 
rived from regularly meeting together and 


Garden was formed 
enjoyment 
flowers 


exchanging information and experiences. 


Such enthusiasm was aroused that other 


groups soon sprang into existence. So, 
many groups with the same ideals began 
to realize the 


importance ot meeting 


Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs of Dallas, Texas, President of the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs 
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together for interchange of knowledge 
having 


and their gatherines 


similar 
resulted 


that related to loealities 
conditions; 
forming of State 


Garden Clubs. 


in the Kederations of 
In order to avoid duplication ot effort, 
ot State 
the need of an 


Presidents 


a group recognized 


that 


medium of 


organization would 


act as a clearing-house and 
quick communication. So there was or- 
ganized what was known in the ber inning 
as the National Council of State 
tions of Gardens Clubs. 
This States, 


organized for mutual helpfulness, dele- 


Iedera- 


Couneil of having been 
gates the execution of its ideals to a 
National President, National Offi- 
cers, seven Regional Vice-Presidents, and 
National each of 
whom aew as leader of her specifie divi- 

that relates to the 
administration of the 


four 


a group of Chairmen 


sion or department 
business of the 
organization, or to the study and protee- 
tion of Horticulture. 


Staging an Old Fashioned Show 


We give the following schedule of AN 
OLD FASHIONED FLOWER SHOW 
held last August by the Garden Club of 
Norwich, N. Y. 

First the Rules: 1—Open to all ama- 
teur gardeners. 2.—All flowers exhibited 
must exhibitor, ex- 


have been grown by 


class. 3. 


cept in artistic arrangement 


No exhibitor may have more than one 


entry in a class. 4.—Vases will be pro- 
vided by the committee for horticultural 
class. 5.—AlIl exhibits must be ready for 
the judges by eleven sharp. 
to the publie at 2 o’clock. 6.—No prizes 
other than ribbons will be awarded. Blue, 
first; red, second; vellow, third; 


Show open 


white, 
honorable mention. 
SCHEDULE A 
Artistic Arrangement 
1. Arrangement of flowers in 
old-fashioned 
2. Arrangement of flowers in old-fash- 


pair of 


vases. 


ioned tureen. 

3. Old-fashioned 
flowers. 

4. Miniature arrangement of 
flowers on a table mirror. 
by committee.) Height 
inches. 

5. One variety of flowers same color in 


pitcher filled with 
miniature 
(Supplied 
over all 4 


favorite old-fashioned container. 

6. Arrangement of fruit- 
ing branches or foliage in metal con- 
tainer. 

7. Arrangement of 
old-fashioned mirror. 

8. Arrangement of 
ioned sugar bowl. 


flowering or 


flowers in front of 


flowers in old-fash- 
(Continued on 


page 208) 
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April Work with Roses 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


NDER the ordinary magazine and 
mechanical conditions these words 
are written nearly two months 

before they will greet the eves of the 
readers of THe FLower Grower. What 
these weeks may bring forth in weather 
no one knows. Considering that THE 
FLOWER GROWER is primarily an eastern 
American publication, it is probably best 
to write from the standpoint of what 
has happened as well as what might hap- 
pen in the relation between weather and 
Roses. 

So far, we had no winter in the middle 
East up to Feb. 2, “Ground Hog Day,” 
and it would have been possible, at least 
at Breeze Hill and in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, to plant Roses every week, and 
nearly every day, since growth ceased 
and the first hard frosts (of which there 
were all too few) removed the foliage. 
Now, after the mythical groundhog has 
seen his presumed shadow, the trend of 
the thermometer and the probabilities of 
the season indicate that winter is yet to 
come. 

But we will come to plant Roses in due 
time. If what I wrote in the March 
FLOWER GROWER has been taken to heart, 
the Rose friends of this family will have 
been considering the purchase of plants 


and their placing in the garden. I may 


be pardoned the wish that these pur- 
chases shall have been guided by the eau- 
tion given as to quality of plants and as 
to what happened to those plants before 
they were purchased. Dealing, as I do, 
every day with Rose people over all of 
Ameriea, and indeed over all the world, 
I am more and more impelled to the feel 


ing that a great many Rose plants are 


purchased and put in the ground with the 
“seeds of death,” so to speak, in them, 
either through bad nurture or poor 
handling. 

Yet there will be sold in the spring of 
1937 some millions of firstrate outdoor- 
grown Roses, and it is the handling of 
these that engages attention right now. 


A NEW KIND OF POTTED PLANT 


 Caaiateeiesiiecimasales because of a com- 

paratively new and wholesome move- 
ment in the Middle West, it is not at all 
impracticable to mention a disposition to 
make Rose planting much more assured 
within comparative'y local relationship to 
the rose-gardens through buying plants 
that have been started in growth outdoors 
in frames, as placed there in pots, these 
pots not of the conventional clay-pot 
type, which has the least space where the 
most is needed, but of a new and some- 
what aggravating type to the clay pot 
people which is provided with a greater 
amount of space for the roots, and which, 
indeed, cou'd even be planted as received 
or brought home, without much real diffi- 
culty. What I am getting at here is the 
probabil:ty that there will come to be a 
provision of Rose plants, grown cool out- 
doors, or under mere weather shelter, 
without artificial heat, so that they are in 
lanted 


ie 


leaf, and even in bloom, when p 
This kind of buying will be upon the eves 
rather than upon the labels and the asser- 
tions, and it must obviously be compara- 
tively local in its center relation. This 
new type of Rose plant, which has been 
particularly favored in the neighborhood 


of Kansas City, Missour, takes ten or 





. a 





Bird Bath and Roses in the garden of a Flower Grower reader, Leonard W. Joynt, 
Ottawa, Ont. Frau Karl Druschki, Lady Pirie and General Jacqueminot, left to right 
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twelve pounds of soil along with each 
plant, and that removes it from the mail 
order class, to be sure, 

But now getting back to the sound, un- 
shriveled, dormant, plump, well-furnished 
“No. 1” or “No. 14” plants, I think most 
of my readers will be buying, let me 
“thrash over old straw” by briefly restat- 
ing the essentials to success. 


THE GROUND, BEFORE PLANTING 


HE ground in whieh these Roses are 

to be planted should have been thor- 
oughly prepared by deep digging, at least 
to 18 inches, and below that if drainage 
must be provided for (because Roses, ae- 
commodating and universal as they are 
and want to be, do not flourish with wet 
feet, though they will take an immense 
amount of water if it can run off rap- 
idly). There is every evidence that a Rose 
will grow in rather forbidding and some 
what sterile soil, but will grow better and 
produce more flowers if the soil is fairly 
rich, . 

It may be enriched by that best of 
fertilizers, rotted animal manure, or it 
may carry some one ot the excellent bal- 
anced commercial fertilizers, helped to 
proper relationship by humus in the form 
of peat moss, leaf mould, or some other 
item of that sort. I have seen successful 


rose soil that was almost all sand. I have 


te 


1 


seen other rose so'] quite as successtul 
which when dried out was pretty nearly 
like a briek in its consistency ! It is the 
grand character of the Rose as the mo 
beneficent of all woody plants given to 
man that it can extract nourishment and 
absorb moisture from either of these sub- 
stances and from everything between, 
growing in consequence to lovely matu- 
rity. 

But there is apparently a definite pref- 
erence of the Rose for soil that is either 
neutral or near'y neutral; that is, it is 
either “sour” or “sweet,” but not pro- 
nouneedly so. The sweet or alkaline soil 
is the more dangerous, if there is danger 
at all, for instanees multiply as to the 
Way in which the queen of flowers will 
smile on those who gently worship her, 
in extreme acidity and extreme alkalinity, 
preferring, however, the sensible modera- 
tion shown by soil either neutral or just 
the least bit acid. This is not the place to 
vo into the details of soil chemistry as 
members of the American Rose Society 
are taken into that part of Rose growing, 
but it is only proper to say that nearly 
anyone who reads THE FLOWER GROWER 
can find some chemieal friend or some one 
in a state or local edueational institution 
who will be able to determine whether the 
earden soil reaetion is acid or alkaline. 
fOr, for a very moderate cost, equal to 


the price of one Rose plant, each planter 


ean get a handy soil testing kit, and so 
know exactly what the soil conditions 
are.—EDITOoR. | 


(Continue d on page 905) 
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Epiphyllum 


By R. F. KADO (Calif.) 


VERY large percentage of flower 
A fanciers say “I don’t like Cactus.” 

It is true that the word Cactus 
of burning hot and 
thorny plants, but there are many beauti- 
ful plants in the Caetus and Succulents, 
an outstanding example being the Poin- 
(Euphorbia pulcherrima). It is 
one of the most popular plants for the 


reminds us desert 


settia 


Christmas season but it is not a Cactus; 
some of its relatives look very much like 


a Caetus but have a milky juice. The 


The Cactus with all the Beauty 


many species of flowering Cactus are fast 
the most popular of 
Known exactly as Epi- 
phyllum (meaning “upon the leaf”) in 
America, and in England and Europe 
Phylloeactus (leaf-eactus), this 
type of plant is called conveniently the 
Orchid Cactus. 

The 


ingly 


becoming one of 


garden hobbies. 


ealled 


culture of Epiphyllum is 
little known and 
attempts to set Torth a 
the 


seem- 
this article 
facts 

from 


about 
the 


few 


growing of Epiphyllum 
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of the Orchid 


both bitter and joyous experience of one 
who has been raising this type of plant 
by the thousands, for many years. 

Both the showy florist’s Orchid and the 
Epiphyllum soth have 
flowers of startling and unusual coloring. 
The generally popular florist’s Orchid is 
a Cattleya. But in relation to the 


lL] 
piooms, 


are epiphytic. 


time 
? } ] 
and care necessary to develop the 


the Epiphyllum is by far the easier to 
the 


Cattleya and the Epiphyllum, are able to 


eultivate. These two epiphytes, 











Beautifully deco- 
rative is __ this 
Pink Triumph, 
one of the most 
free-flowering of 
the Epiphyllums 




















ustain themselves by absorbing suste- 


nance from the air rather than from the 
vegetation upon wluch they fasten. They 
are not parasites, but in some respects 
they differ. The length of time required 
to develop the seed of the Orehid, and 
the years of time taken to bring it to the 
flowering period, to say nothing of the 
expense, makes it almost prohibitive tor 
the ordinary ceollector’s garden, while the 
piphyllum, on the other hand, responds 
readily to the eare of those interested in 
iis growth, and amply repays one in a 
year or two with resplendent blooms. 

Species of Epiphyllum are most com- 
monly found in Central and South Amer- 
i¢a and are indigenous to the Western 
ILemisphere alone. The flowering Cacti 
erow in the depth ot tropie junczles, in 
the hollow of a tree trunk, and in the 
fertile soil under the tree. They are 
lovers of the shade and humidity found 
there, 

Epiphyllum has been in cultivation 
since the eighteenth century, but its dis- 
tribution has been very limited and its 

If you 
to grow it you should know 


culture is still largely a mystery. 
are going’ 
these facts. Though all of our day-bloom- 
ine’ KM piphyvilums are hybrid, they respond 
to the habitual conditions, so they should 
have the shade or the semi-shade, with 
plenty of moisture and good drainage, as 
their nature demands; in some instances 
they respond to almost the same condi- 
tions of soil and moisture as begonias. 
Always be sure not to place them in 
eactus beds or in full exposure to the sun. 


In winter, in northern and eastern states 


) 
it is well to keep plants in a place of over 


35 degrees in temperature, and water 
every two weeks; in spring and summer 


water once a week, but where the tem- 
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perature is above $0 to 120 degrees or 
higher, water once in three days. As soon 
as flowering buds appear, water only the 
Then after the Cactus is through 
blooming, water the entire plant, to help 
regain the strength which the plant has 
lost during the flowering period. 
Rewards for long periods of successful 


roots, 


feeding and tender eare have come with 
the enthusiasm over excellent eleven-inch 
blooms from Orange Glories, the nine-inch 
yellow-orange Epiphyllum, and _ the 
Hamosisma Magnus, which has a deep 
magenta coloring with cerise stripe run- 
ning through it, and the petal is very 
radiant. This is a most beautiful and 
unusual flower. 
difficult to bring into flower, have pro- 
dueed brilliantly and magnificently, in 
colors of violet, chrome yellow, burnt 


When rare varieties, 


orange, copper, henna, and all the pink 
tints of red, the grower’s efforts have in- 
deed brought him a rich reward. In the 
spring months, of course, comes the high 
tide in the bloom of Epiphyllums, but by 
careful selection of twenty to twenty-five 
species, one may have the colorful flowers 





Surely this very showy flower of Epiphyllum 
Hamosissimas vies with any Orchid 


Some species of Euphorbia take on a very 
decidedly cactus-like appearance but they 
have milky juice. On the right is the 
Christmas Poinsettia; on the left, Euphorbia 
grandicornus is certainly cactus-like 








every month of the year, as surprise visi- 
tors to envious friends. 

Epiphyllums can be rooted in sand; 
but a more satisfactory method is to first 
dry the cuttings in the shade for ten days 
or two weeks. Then, using tliree-inch 
pots, press each euttine down in moun- 
Water them twice 
a week. To keep the cuttings moist, they 


tain moss very tightly. 
may be set inside larger pots filled with 
peat moss. They will be found well rooted 
After rooting, 


y 
1] 
I 


in less than five weeks. 
the plants should be transferred to small 
pots containing a soil mixture of 30 per 
cent leaf mould, 30 per cent sandy loam, 
20 per eent well decomposed cow fertil 
izer, and 20 per cent of German peat. 
The pots must have good drainage. These 
hybrids produce blooms best when the 
roots are crowded in small pot sp: 
After blooming, the plants may well b 
shifted to pots a little larger: from f 
ineh to seven-inch ones. There are pre- 
pared foods to induce freer and_ better 
blooms and growth, and Epiphyllums re- 
spond we'll to such attention. Use flower 
(Continued on page 203) 
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N 1935 Mrs. Frederick Love Keays 

published a delightful book, entitled 

“Old Roses,” through The Maemillan 
Company. This charming work, with its 
“bouquet” like the fragrance of a well- 
ized pot pourri, did much here in Amer- 
ica to fan the growing enthusiasm for 
the collection and eultivation of the 
sturdy Rose favorites of the 18th and 
19th centuries. 

We now have an English development 
of the same theme, offered to the American 
publie at a time of year when the thoughts 
of Rose lovers are turning to the con- 
sideration of just what to add to their 
existing collections. 


~ 


OLD GARDEN ROSES. By Edward A. 
Bunyard. Illustrated, 163 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. C. 


pages. 


$7.50. 


A beautifully decorated and illustrated 


volume, is much more however than an 
attractively arranged catalogue deserip- 
tion of old Roses. Though treated very 
differently from Mrs. Keays’ “Old Roses,” 


this new English volume has, to say the 





least, an equal charm. 

The first part of Mr. Bunyard’s work 
is devoted to the history of the 
its early recorded begin- 


Rose, 
searching out 
nines in aneient Persia, Syria and China, 
and following it through literature and 
art in Greece and Rome, in Jewish history, 
through the Middle Ages and the Italian 
Renaissance. Chapters follow on the Rose 
in Holland, France, England and China. 
The second part of the work concerns 
botanieal and eultural intfor- 
mation and with descriptions of old Roses 
still 
A colored reproduetion of 
“Vase With Flowers” 
frontispiece, and facing it on the 


la Mare’s 


itself with 





gardeners. 
Van Huy- 


forms the 


available to modern 


sum’s 
rich 
title page appears Walter de 
haunting and lovely lines: 


“Oh, no man knows 


Through what wild centuries 


Roves back the Rose,” 


Thus at the very beginning does Mr. 
Bunyard set the stage for his Rose drama. 
The illustrated 


with superb 


historieal 
halt'-tone 


chapters are 
reproductions ot 
Persian and Chinese rose art motifs and 
of paintings—both sacred and profane— 
in which the Rose appears as an accessory. 

Part IT has many fine photogravures of 
and a few notable 
drawings which are unsigned. The beau- 
tiful end papers, reproduced in shadowy 


the Roses deseribed, 


vreen and the colorful jacket design add 
tremendously to the effectiveness of the 






be 0k. 
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Some New Garden Books for You 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


DESIGN IN FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENT. By John Talor Arms, Illus- 
trated, 117 pages. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. $2.7 


po.do. 


Design in Flower Arrangement at last 
gives to his ardent public, a flower ar- 
rangement from the pen of this 
popular and able artist and lecturer. Mr. 
Arms, during the past few years has 
probably done more for flower art in the 
northeastern United States than has ‘any 
other one man or woman. He has given 
innumerable lectures to club 
groups and other students of floral deco- 
ration. Those who have heard him—and 
who of the garden world has not—know 
how constructive and understandable are 
his theories of flower design. 

In the book which he has just published, 
Mr. Arms for the first time makes his in- 
struction available to everyone interested 
in flower arrangement. 

In the first two chapters. “Design in 
Flower Arrangement and Fundamentals 
of Composition,” the reader is presented 
with the viewpoint of the arfist, be his 
medium paint, the etcher’s needle or liv- 
And he learns to apply the 


book 


garden 


ing flowers. 
principles of design and composition to 
the specific needs of flower art. 

The succeeding chapters, “Making An 
Arrangement: No. 3 The Flowers and 
No. 4 The Container, are concerned with 
the practical application of the theories 
of Chapters 1 and 2 to the actual creation 
of flower pictures. 

Then follows a large section devoted to 
an analysis of each arrangement illus- 
trated in the book. Most of the photo- 
graphie reproductions are faced by ac- 
companying diagrams. The lines, curves, 
shadows, ete., which form the design are 
marked in these diagrams by letters and 
numbers which make it possible for Mr. 
Arms to analyze each composition ex- 
haustively. 

At first glance the section on analysis 
reminds one vaguely of plane geometry 
and to get from it all the valuable infor- 
mation which it contains, concentration is 
required equal to that needed for the 
mastery of a new phase of mathematics. 
Once the reader sets his mind to the task, 
however, he beeomes absorbed in the 
problems presented and in the illuminat- 
ing solutions submitted by the author. 

The publishers have seen fit to distrib- 
ute the illustrations throughout the entire 
body of the book so that the considera- 
tion of each analysis requires a turning 
back to hunt for the plate under discus- 
sion and then a constant turning to and 
diagram and_ the 


fro between the text 


while the plate is being compared to the 






analysis. Those who 


conscientiously 
study this feature of the book will find 


this lack 
irritation. 

Design in Flower Arrangement doubt- 
less contains more meat than any book 
heretofore published on the subject and 
it will eome as a godsend to the serious 
student who is willing to put concentrated 
thought and effort into her mastery of the 
art. , 


of convenience an unnecessary 


YOUR CITY GARDEN. By Margaret 
McKenny and FE. L. D. 
Illustrated. D. Appleton-Century Co., 


New York City. 


Seymour. 
$2.50. 


At last comes a garden book for the 
city dweller, filling a long-felt need! 

Chapter II, which is planned to inspire 
the reader with an ideal toward which to 
work, is entitled The Backyard Garden 
and suggests types of garden architecture 
and landseaping for city homes. Empha- 
sis is here laid on the appropriateness of 
Old World inspiration for this purpose. 
The authors have used as illustrations of 
this theory the work and works of Durr 
Freedley, Ruth Dean, Helen Morganthaw 
lox and Cecile Hulse Matschat together 
with examples of various New York gar- 
dens designed by their owners. 

The several chapters on plant materials 
for city gardens and on planting prob- 
lems will prove invaluable to the diseour- 
aged urban garden enthusiast. 

Roof gardens, 
gardens have their places and numerous 


penthouse and terrace 
plants for these are suggested as well as 
construction, furnishings and design. 

Even have to confine their 
gardening activities to window or balcony 
boxes or to house-plants will find econ- 
structive help in this book. 

A section on Neighborhood or Commu- 
nity Gardens closes the volume. 


those who 


MODERNISTIC FLOWER ARRANG- 
ING. By Barbara Sagel Meisse. Illus- 
trated, 160 pages. Judd Pub. 
Co., New York City. 


Ora nge 


$2.00. 


In marked contrast to the comprehen- 
sive work of Mr. Arms (diseussed just 
above) is this volume erroneously entitled 
“Modernistic” 
Among the twenty-eight illustrations— 
presumably all from the hand of the 
author—there but a 
ample of “modernistic” flower art. The 
other twenty-seven are just every-day 
arrangements, good, bad and indifferent. 
Owners of homes decorated in the modern 
manner will hardly find in this 


(Continued on page 212 


Flower Arrangement. 


appears single ex- 


volume 





Propagation of Delphiniums by Cuttings 


By THURLOW WEED 


URING the last two decades, the 
Delphinium has become one of our 
This 


develop- 


most popular earden flowers. 
popularity has been due to the 
ment of strikingly beautiful new hy- 
excellent shape, height, 


One ot the 


brids displaying’ 


size, and lorm. most im 


portant factors in the rapidly increasing 
Delphinium popularity has been — the 
ereat enlargement of the color range 


found amone the erown garden 

forms. 
Millions of 

seed 


season’s crop of plants. 


be 
easuy 


seedlings have been grown 
finest of 
By dis- 


from collected trom the 


each 
and seed 


earding the eollectinge 


from only the best, much improvement 


poorest 
has been made. Still, many of the seeds 
collected from the very finest plants pro- 
duce inferior seedlings. 

While the amateur has found the pro- 
cedure of growine seedlings from seed 
purchased from one of the many special- 
ist hvbridizers to be satisfactory, yet the 
The 
seed never comes exactly true to the par- 


ent plant. 


method has had certain drawbacks. 


Kven unbloomed seedlings 


purchased from the dealers can not be 


relied upon to produee first-rate flowers. 


And when one purchases cheap seed or 
} } > 3} + ] ] 
cneap seed] nes, one 1s 1 rer) to ve dil 
appointed with the result 
obsta- 


, , 
ee an altempt to overcome tilese 
I 
in ti + 
ul 


cles 1th le path LO wider Delphinium 


popularity, many commercial growers 


are adopting the vegetative 
By this 
may be 


propaga- 
tion method. means, thousands 
of identical 


in time from a single outstanding seed- 


plants propagated 


ling. These dealers are then able to show 
their flower-loving customers the variety 
in bloom and to sell small plants identi- 
eal with it. The customer is willing to pay 
a higher price for the plant that he can 
see than for seedling plants which are 
apt to turn out markedly different in 
form, height, or color. 

Instead of a variety dying out as is the 
ease with most Delphinium plants after 
a few years in the average amateur’s gar- 
den, varieties have been known to have 
kept their superior value for more than a 
decade due to the vegetative 
tion method employed. There is no rea- 
son why the better American {seedlings 


propaga- 


recognized and estab- 
whieh could be 


could not become 


lished varieties, sold by 








Vase of Hybrid Delphiniums grown and exhibited by Charles H. 
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Totty and 
awarded a medal at the exhibition at the Horticultural Society of New York 








every nurseryman. 
conimenece growing at least a tew Del 
pliniims were they to see long- 


lara 


SOs 


4] . 2 ] 1 | 
liowered, peau 


erowlng in the nurseri 5, 
than the usual small-flowered and mudd) 
colored sorts. 

The amateur gardener can employ 
same method of increasing his stock of ; 
favorite Delphinium as that employed b 
the progressive commercial growers. Th 
every planting of one hundred seedlings 
there are always one or two which th 
wishes he might have in 
If he trusts to ob 
taining more by sowing seed produced by 
the plant, it is likely his efforts wiH meet 
with failure. But if he uses the vegeta 


flower lover 


greater abundance. 


tive method, he may develop a large stock. 
This is the most practical way of multi 
plying a specially good and healthy va 
riety true to type. And 

limited—as it generally is in the average 
garden—it is absurd to fill all the ground 
with 


where Space 1s 


seedlings, a large proportion of 
which are certain to be of poor qualit 


and therefore a waste of space and tim 


peBOrAGATION of Delphiniums fro: 


cuttings is a comparatively simple } 


eedure reqwuring no more skill, eare ana 
attention than the growing of Clrysar 
like. Youne 


four inches lon 


themum euttings or the 
erowth three to 


ideal 


bottom 
makes euttine material. Size of 
such cuttings should be made as uniform 
best to eut low an 


voung shoot in order 


as possible. It is 

near the base of the 

that a short stump will remain, thus pr 
] ] 


viding for new erowth on the old piant 


One amateur grower has devised an 
easy Way of obtaining’ a number of cut 
tings without injury to the parent plant. 


Ile pulls the earth up to the plants in the 
li 


of three or 


ite fall, covering the crowns to a depth 
more inches. Beeause of this 
shoots start in the 
Spring they break from the side of the 
The prop 


gator then euts off the old stock just belo 


burial, when new 


pre vious Fall’s flower stalks. 


the new growth, and divides it into 
individual new shoots. 


The most commonly used rooting m« 


aium 
rrowers use 


is clean coarse sand, though son 
sott it | 


coal einders with 
peatmoss al the rate of on 


addit.on of 
fourth to one-eighth of the total amount 
slight 
sand is a good procedure tor the amate 
follow. In the 


Mixing a amount of peatmoss 


vardener to milder ¢] 
mates, an open trame is satisfactory wh 
in the eolder sections, a ecoldframe is be 
NSERTION of the euttines is in the 
and must be followed by 


(Continued on °"10) 


usual way 
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The GOLDEN Poppy 


State Flower of California 


N Mareh 2, 1903, the Legislature 
of California enacted the follow- 
ing: “Chapter LXIX. An Aet to 
select and adopt the ‘golden poppy’ as the 
state flower of California. (Approved 
March 2, 1903.) The people of the State 
if California, represented in Senate and 
ssembly, do enact as follows: Section 1. 
The golden (Esehseholtzia) is 
hereby selected, designated, and adopted 
as the state flower of the State of Cali- 
Section 2. This aet shall be in 
“f and after its 
California—35th 
islature—1903. )” 
that the 
any particular species 
chscholtzia as their floral 


poppy 


fornia. 
and effec from 


(Statutes of 


roree 
passage. 
session of the Leg 

You 
didn’t 
of the genus E 


will notice legislature 


designate 


emblem. 


There are at least a hundred, perhaps 
's and varieties of Esch- 


California, but 


150 ditterent spec ie 
scholtzia growing in 
Ksehseholtzia 


eommon and the one most generally used 


ealifornica is the most 


as the floral emblem. You will notice also 
that the Legislature speaks of this as 
the “golden” Poppy, while the standard- 
this California 
These flowers vary in colors all 


ized name of flower is 
Poppy. 
the way from white to very deep orange, 
but the 
common, 


When the 


covered with these “Golden Poppies,” it 


volden shades are the most 


early settlers saw the hills 


is not strange that they dug into these 
same Jills in search for real gold, and 
that many of them did find real gold, 


is a matter of history. 

The plant was first discovered on the 
expedition sent out by Count Romanzoff 

1815 to 1818 and the natu- 
this expedition, 
Chamisso, who was the first to 
named it after Dr. 
Esehscholtz, surgeon on the Ru- 


of Russia in 
ralist on Louis de 
describe 
this Poppywort, 
Johann 
rick, who was a member of this party. 

found 


Species of Esehseholtzia are 


growing from Oregon to Lower Cali- 
fornia and eastward inte Nevada, but the 
species Eschseholtzia californica was 
found mostly along the coast from Cali- 
fornia to Oregon. 

It has now eseaped from cultivation 
and has run wild in many parts of the 


We have so 


many flowers that have been brought to 


United States and Europe. 


this country from Europe and are now 
like the 
that we 


running wild Dandelions, it is 


pleasing to note have given 
Europe in return such a lovely flower as 
the California Poppy. 

In the Sacramento Valley, the Indians 


prepared these poppy leaves as we would 
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By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 


spinach. Early Spanish settlers learned 
from the Indians that the poppy oil was 
good for the hair and it is also used in 
the arts and sciences. 

The Poppy is found in blossom in great 
profusion in the early spring, and in 
sheltered spots of the valleys, a few blos- 
soms can be found most any time of the 
While the California Poppy is a 
hardy perennial, under some conditions 
annual. A 


year. 
it is generally treated as an 
few of the many varieties of this Poppy 
are double. 

Bailey’s “Cyclopedia of 


Horticulture” 





gives the following technical description 
of the “Cali- 
fornica, Per- 
ennial, but cult. as an annual, 10-24 in. 
high, 


californica: 
California 


Eschseholtzia 
Cham. Poppy. 


forming mats: lvs. long-petioled 
and divided into linear parts, those on the 
sts. smaller and_ shorter-petioled: fl. 
saucer-shaped, opening in sunshine, 2-3 
in. across, yellow or orange or cream- 
colored: pod 3-4 in. long, strong ribbed : 
torus large and funnel-shaped.” 

How fitting it is that the Golden State, 
with the Golden Gate, has a golden flower 


for its emblem. 


The Golden Poppy of California (Eschscholtzia californica) 
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Natives for Plantings Against Your House 


By ROBERT ROSS, (Penna.) 


OR the pir turesque Enelish 
house; the Colonial, really an infor- 
mal type house; or even the formal 

brick house, many natives in combination 

offer a solution of what to plant against 
the foundations. The popular evergreen 
planting gives a sameness to many homes 

ht otherwise display real style 


1 
and character. 


which mig 


Houses Located on Sunny 


For the average house a doorway 
aecented by single specimens or balanced 
groups of plants seems best. The corners 
of the house require plantings which are 
fairly tall and strongly built; while under 
the windows and to the front of the blank 
wall spaces, plants ot secondary character 
Let vines 
serve to transport green foliage, flowers 


and height seem appropriate. 


Hilltops or Open Slopes 





Near the Doorway and at 
the corners of the house. 


Under windows and against 
blank wall spaces. 


| Vines for draping 
roofs and trellises. 


Redcedars of different sizes in odd| N. J. Tea (Ceanothus) effective if} Bittersweet. 


| 
numbered groups. 


Grey birches, especially those having} 


several trunks. 


used in masses. | and 
| Juniperus 


communis montana;| Honeysuckle. 


plants eventually form an ever-| 
green carpet. 


Blueberries (excellent as speci- 


Shadblows (Amelanchier) Interming| 


with Redeedars. 


mens). 





Hawthorns. Small and large in clusters} Wild Roses, in long drifts. 
Sweetpepper, faced down with 


of five. 


Houses Located in Sunny Valleys 


Wild Clematis, near 
the drainpipe. 


American Arborvitaes. As odd groups wild Iris. | 
or singly. Chokeberries and Black Alders; Nightshade (brilliant 
Red-twig Dogwoods, as specimens. intermingled in masses. | red berries). 


lower, fruit and winter twig interest.| Leucothoe catesbaei as an under- 
planting where local shade exists 


| 


| 





Houses Located in Deciduous Woodlands 





Dogwood, as specimens or in groups. 


Witch-hazel. Nature’s interesting fall; Laurel (ir 
bloomer. Elder . 


Viburnum opulus americanum (best of; Hydranges 


the fall fruiting shrubs). 


Azalea (in var.) masses. 


| Virginia Creeper. 
(Self clinging). 


1 clumps with redberried 


|. Wild Grape. 
(A tall climber). 


arborescens, (showy 


flower clusters). 


Maidenhair ferns (underplantings). 





Houses Located in Evergreen Woodlands 





Rhododendron, in variety. Specimens Canada 
or irregular clumps. 


Judas 


among evergreens. 


Cercis canadensis). 


Yews (Decorative red Virginia Creeper. 


berries). 


Wild Grape. 


Striking Christmas Terns, in masses. 


Hobblebush. 


Small Hemlocks or Pines. 


Viburnum alnifolium). 





Houses Located Near the Sea 





Beach Plums, in bold masses. 
American Holly, as specimens. 


Pitch Pines, for picturesque aspects. 


Bayberries, in clumps. 


Sandmyrtle, to form low mats of 
foliage and bloom. 


Wild Grapes. 


Inkberry (Scattered about). Rosa _ setigera. Will 


need assistance to 
climb. 
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or fruits well up in the gables, and still 
just as effective is to let vines trace the 
eornices. 

Not only do the leading nurseries have 
these natives in available numbers but it 
is also possible to collect some varieties 
But best of all 
it is possible to select plants which will 
thrive in a loeation such as that which 
your home occupies. 


from their natural homes. 


Vegetables as Decorations 
\/ SGETABLES, with their wide range 


of color and form, are worthy rivals 
of fruits for table decorations. Eggplant, 
with its rich purple; brilliant orange 
carrots, celery or parsley arranged on a 
tray or platter can be as colorful and 
festive as any kind of decoration. 

Many colors in fruits and flowers are 
also in vegetables, and striking results 
can come from thoughtful use of their 
colors and forms. Red and green peppers, 
radishes, parsnips, turnips, beets, sum- 
mer squash, tomatoes, green onions as wel 
as white, red, and vellow dried onions, 
acorn squash, green and wax beans, okra, 
endive, and brussels sprouts all lend 
themselves to table decorations. Leaves 
of maple, oak, ivy, or of other plants ma) 
be used with them for different effects. 

Very large heads of eabbage and eauli 
flower may be out of proportion in the 
arrangement needed for the average-sized 
table, but smaller heads will serve well. 

A table arrangement may be made first 
by placing some of the larger vegetables 
such as acorn squashes, a small head of 
cauliflower, and a head of purple cab- 
bage in a wooden bowl or other container, 
and then arranging wax beans, broccoli, 
The eon- 
tainer should harmonize with the other 


and white onions around them. 


table accessories. 


In the Orient 


The mid-autumn flower is Coxcomb and 
the festival held then corresponds to our 
Thanksgiving. Melons and other ripe 
fruits are laid out as offerings in front o! 
temples and the courtyards of house- 


| olders. 


A refreshing Chinese drink is made by 
tewing sour plums or prunes in sugar and 
water, adding olives and rose flowers. The 
drink is chilled before using. 

Muegwort and Calamus are planted out- 
side the gate to protect the house from 
danger. In the Mugwort the Chinese pro- 
fess to see a resemblance to the tiger, in 
the stiff sharp leaves of the Calamus, to 
a sword. 
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Now’s the time 





In, the cottony 
mass just be- 
low the buds, 
the spruce gall 
aphid over- 
wintering on 
the Norway 
Spruce. Theic 
feeding in 
Spring | starts 
the pineapple 
gall 














most common choice in an ever- 


for planting in the garden is 


S Besa 


green 


a Spruce and we greet the appearance of 
insect pests on our choice specimens with 
a real sense of dismay. 

Chief among insects that attack Spruces 
distant rela- 
tives of the plant lice wich are so ¢om- 
ot plants like 
Roses, Nasturtiums, Asters, house plants 


are the spruce all aphids, 


mon on other varieties 


and on such shrubs as Spiraea. 

If enlargements or knobs are found at 
the growth of 
Spruce trees, they are undoubtedly suffer- 
ing from that common but by no means 
incurable 


base of the new vour 


disease, an attack of spruce 
gall aphids. These swollen places or en- 
largements, called galls, take various 
forms depending upon which kind of 


aphid is responsible. 

In the case of the “spruce gall aphid” 
ich attacks Norway Spruce extensive- 
ly and which might also be found upon 


Red, White, Black, Colorado Blue 


Engelmann’s Spruces the knobs assume 


whie 
and 


the shape of miniature pineapples and 
in fact they are ealled pineapple galls. 
They are usually from one -half to one 
but later 
become tobaeco 


inch long, are green at first 
they older they 


as 
erow 
brown in color. The aphid which causes 
the formation of the galls is a European 
species and probably came over to Amer- 
ica in shipments of Norway Spruce from 


northern Europe. It has spread so ex- 


tensively that now it can be found 
throughout the northern United States 
and over Canada. 

In addition to the gall injury the 


needles and parts of the twig immediate- 
ly adjacent to the galls die, the needles 
fall off, and the remainder of the twig 
becomes gnarled and distorted. The en- 
tire twig may even die in severe infesta- 
tions, or it may continue to grow for a 
year or two but anyhow it becomes badly 
disfigured, practically leafless, and most 
unattractive Over a 
period of of the 


in 
years 


appearance. 


when many 
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By L. J. GAMBRELL 


} 


the be- 


little 


tree 
of 


infested 


that it is 


branches have been 
comes so crippled 
ornamental value. 

Another aphid that attacks Spruce is 
the Sitka gall aphid. It is found 
Colorado Blue and Koster Blue Spruees. 
The gall is very different from that of 
the spruce gall aphid in that it is e'on- 
gated, evlindrical and from one half to 
three inches 


on 





sometimes 


long and covers 
the entire length of a twig. Like the | 
spruce gall aphid it is caused by the | 
feeding of the insects, and cracks open 


in the summer thus allowing the mature 


+ 


insects to escape. It ean be controlled 


in the same way as the spruce gall aphid. 


ONTROL of 

paratively simple matter. 
few galls are found and if 
small it may old fashioned 
method picking them off by hand 
sometime during the summer is all that 
i However, unless 


these inseets is a com- 
If only a 
the trees are 
the 


be that 


of 
is necessary. every 
single gall is removed this method is not 
Also the galls 
be burned so as to destroy them entirely 


so satisfactory. should 
otherwise they will erack open, the in- 
paved for 


trees 


way be 
If the 
are plentiful, and 


seets eseape and the 
infestation. 
larze or if the galls 


another are 


perhaps in any case, it is best to resort 


to some kind of spray. There are numer- 
ous insecticides on the market and many 
One of the 
most satisfactory treatments is a mixture 


of the following: 


of them are equally good. 





On, the Colorado Spruce the sitka gall makes 
this typical elongated cylinder. 














to look for Spruce Gall Aphids 











Here’s a pineapple gall on a Norway Spruce 

showing the typical curving and distorting. 
1 teaspoon nicotine sulphate (one 
brand is known as Black Leaf 40) 

L inch eube of laundry soap 

l gallon of water 

Nicotine sulphate is recommended be- 


be 


] 
hardware 


cause it is easily mixed, can pur- 


chased at any drug or store, 
it doesn’t stain, it leaves no residue on the 
trees, and it produces no injury to the 
trees, Be sure the soap is entirely dis- 
solved before applying the spray. Cover 
the trees thoroughly with this mixture, 
both and ot the 


branches and especially the latter since 


on upper lower sides 


the inseets overwinter on the under sur- 
faces of year old wood usually near the 
tips. Apply the spray during the dor- 
mant season which is any time from the 
first of November to the latter part of 
April. For best results the temperature 
outside should be around 60 degrees F. 

from 
aphids they must be watched every year 
galls and if 
any are found the trees must be sprayed 
again during the 
Reinfestation may from ‘a neigh- 
bor’s untreated trees or from long neglect- 
ed old Spruces growing in the vicinity. 


In order to keep spruces tree 


for the development of new 


next dormant season. 


oceur 
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a Queries and Answers De 





More Fragrant Peonies 


Mr. L. W. Hager- 
Scheindlinger’s 


[ am wondering why 
answer to Mr. 
list of fragrant 
the commonest and most- 


man, in his 


inquiry for a Peonies, 
omitted two of 
scented Peonies we have, V1Z., 
pink, and 

Both ot 
Peonies deserve a much higher 
them in the 


highly rose- 
Edulis Superba, deep 
Madame de 
these old 


rating than that 


early 
Verneville, white. 
accorded 
rose-seented 
Brand, mid- 
Boulanger, 


strongly 
Archie 
Madame 


symposium, Other 
varieties omitted are 
season pink; and 
late pink. 


H. G. Reapina, ( Penna.) 


Experience with Adonis 
Alepecia and Eustoma 
Will 


zine an 


through this maga- 
with 


someone rive 
account of experience 
Adonis alepecia, said to be one of the 
with its bright 


summer in the 


most beautiful of annuals, 


red flowers blooming all 
greatest profusion? 


Another 


russelliana, 


Eustoma or Lisianthus 
having bell-shaped dark blue 
flowers with yellow stamens on stems sev- 
and said to 
many perennials in 
Have tried 


flower, 


eral inehes tall, free bloomer 


be far showier than 


our gardens today. seed of 


these with no suecess. 


Mrs. Ipa A. Corr, (Calif.) 
What is Goose Neck? 
Have a flower in yard whieh party 


who gave it to me referred to as “Goose 
Neck.’ Would like to know correct name 
for this. Have written 
and they don’t 
that 
and upon 


nurseries 
know. It is a 
comes up trom 
first appearance in 
like tiny red 
of the ground. 


several 
seem to 
flower root runners 
spring 
looks rosebuds coming out 
high, having a leaf 
Buddleia bush. The 
somewhat of the Buddleia type 
being white and from 5 to 7 
only it 


It erows 2 to 3 
similar to flower is 
also, 
inches long, 
curves over as a 2oose’s neck does, 
giving the appearance of a goose’s head. 
This flower is greatly admired and doesn’t 
have been seen in this section, 
the nurseries do not have it for 
during and July. 


seem to 
at least 
sale. It 


blooms June 


F. Buck, (Ohio) 


Many Species of Goldenrod 


I notice mention of Goldenrod THE 
FLOWER GROWER, as if there is but one 
kind. There are over 90 species, varying 


from early till late, from short to tall, 
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and kind of leaves and flow- 


size, shape, 


ers, etc. 


Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.) 


Trouble with Baptisia australis 


Am having trouble 
australis, which I bought two years ago, 
and have had only two small 
but the plant itself (3 of them) has made 
prolifie growth. It is planted in almost 


with Baptisia 


blossoms, 


full sun and is healthy and should be 
covered with blooms. Can you tell me 
what is wrong? 

R. E. Emenporrer, (N. Y.) 


Care of Bird-of-Paradise Plant 


Can anyone tell me how to eare for 
Bird-of-Paradise plant? I bought some 
rood sized roots this Summer but the 


What kind of 


plant hasn’t bloomed yet. 





partment i 








soil is best, moist or dry? Should it be 
kept in a cool room, or a warm room? 
I have kept it in a warm room, but as 
soon as you touch the plant, the leaves 


fall off. 
Mrs. Jos. Sutua, (Conn.) 


Passiflora does Poorly 


Would 


blooms in 


like to know if Passiflora 
this vicinity. I planted some 
seeds and the plant came up well. In the 
Fall, I brought it in the house, and in 
the Spring I planted it outside again. 
It grew rapidly. In the Fall I brought it 
back into the house and it 
but I am 
bloom, as I have had it three years and it 
has not bloomed vet. Is it worth the 


is doing well, 


anxious to know about the 


bother? It is a climber type and I don’t 
know what to do with it. 
Mrs. Jos. Suuua, (Conn.) 


ANSWERS 


open forum for 


re ade rs 


where the y may voice the ir 


N 
[ \ opinions and help their fellow gardeners in intimate dis- 


— Opinions are the readers’ own. The classic line of 
Voltaire may often apply: ‘I wholly disapprove of what you 
say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Getting Gladiolus to Flower 

Answering Philip Robins, (N. Y.): 

I had the same trouble as deseribed by 
you, in growing my 1800 Gladiolus. When 
I went to the World’s Fair at Chicago in 
1934, I explained my trouble to Vaughan’s 
Seed Store. They told me my Gladiolus 
had “thrips.” It is an insect too small to 
see with the naked eye, which causes the 
plants to behave in this manner. That 
summer only about 50 bloomed out of the 
large number I grow. To overcome this 
trouble, I have tried and found the fol- 
lowing remedy suceessful and during the 
past summer of 1936, 1750 of my Gladi- 
olus has bloomed, and I was astounded 
at the size and beauty of them. Many 
people complimented me. 

The remedy: When bulbs are dug, lay 
them in trays to dry for 14 days. When 
dry and ready, put in paper sacks (about 
100 to 300 to a sack), then put about two 
handsful of naphthalene flakes (powdered 
moth balls) in each saek. Tie top of sack 
and shake up bulbs so flakes will mix in 
around and among them. Keep sacks in a 


cellar or attie that is cold (just above 
freezing), never in a furnace heated 
cellar. 

About February, open tops of sacks 


and allow the naphthalene odor to escape. 


In Mareh or April I 
buibs and sort them into sizes. 
planting time I get bichloride of 
mercury tablets (poison). I use three 
tablets to a gallon of water and soak the 
bulbs in this 
before planting. 
solution into the 
olus 


husk my 
Then at 


always 


some 


three hours 
right out of the 
After the Gladi- 
water well as they 
thrive on water. Follow this routine and 
all trouble with Gladiolus should be 

JoHN W. 


solution for 
Plant 
ground. 
begin to grow, 
over. 


Porter, (Ohio) 


Canterbury-bells from Seed 
Paul (TL): 


I have had long experience raising the 
biennial Canterbury-bell. I plant the 
first days of June in boxes; 
transplant to the garden in August. Do 
not cover the top for winter, but cover 
around the bottom at ground. I have had 
splendid suecess with the annual Canter- 


Answering Mrs. Dimlers, 


seeds the 


bury-bells, planting seed in March in ecold- 
frames, and transplanting in May or June 
to garden. Then in August I have a lovely 
bed of “Bells.” I never cover the 
with soil. the soil with a table 
fork, drop seeds on soil and press down 
with a_ board. with 
burlap. 


seeds 
Loosen 
Cover moistened 


Auice Davis, (Kans. ) 
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Saving Gladiolus Seeds 
Answering P. G. H., (N. Y.): 


Gladiolus seed pods should be eathered 


just before they open. Place them in a 


paper bag whieh is tied loosely so as to 
let in a little air. The pods will open 
themselves. The pods should be almost 
mature when gathered and they will fully 
mature in the bag where all the seeds can 
be saved, Keep in a coo! place. 


New ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY, 


hl 


Per JosepH TT. DAvis 


Depth to Piant Lily Bulbs 
M. A. Shaw, (N. Y.): 


is the only Lily of my 


Answering Mrs. 
Madonna Lily 


experience that should not be planted 


deeply. Plant Madonnas 14 ineh deep 
in heavy soil and 2 inches in light soil. 


Always tip bulb just a little (at makes no 
difference whieh way this is done) to help 
drainage. They should always be planted 
where drainage is good. We cut them by 
the dozens. We transplant 
every third season, usually in August, if 
not too dry, or as soon as the weather 


and divide 


will permit. 


Mrs. Wa. J. Powetn, (Mich.) 


Madonna Lily Culture 


Madonnas should be planted in August 
or early September. Purchase firm bulbs 
with live roots, from a reputable dealer, 


oet 


or the bulbs loeally to insure fresh- 
Plant onlv two and a half inches 
below the surface but dig the 


hes deeper and _ fill 


ness. 
hole seyv- 
eral ine with coarse 
sand, but J 
Tip the 


prevents 


rravel, some recommend 


tter success with gravel. 
bulb slightly on the side. This 
Atter blooming, the foliage dies 
Mark the 


foliage 


nave ay 


rotting. 


place earefully; in 


down. 


August, basal appears and stays 


ereen all winter. 

A timely suggestion would be to propa- 
vate a few bulbs when vou get the new 
scales and 
light 

>] 


where it does not dry out easily. Plant 


bulbs. Remove a few of the 


4 
SOL, 


plaee in a nursery bed or in 


an inch deep. In another 


bulbs. will 


about vear, 


small have tormed and two 


vears later, a vood sized bulb will be 
ready to transplant. 
to multiply and few give more satisfae- 
tion. 


Mrs. ESEPHENE D. GREENLEAF, ( Mass.) 


Answering Mrs. M. A. Shaw, (N. Y.): 
Madonna Lilies should be planted in the 
fall. In faet, 
Madonnas in their spring catalogs. We 


some dealers do not show 
have planted them in October with sue- 
cess. The bulbs should be planted partly 
on their sides, at an angle of about 45 
with than 
two inches below the soil. It is important 
to shade the 


foliage to 


degrees, their tops not more 


stalks, as too mueh sun 


causes the become unsightly. 
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Few bulbs are easier 


height 


is rood. 


A planting of medium annuals 
in front of the Lilies The an- 
nuals will follow the Lilies for continua- 
bloom. In the border per nnials 
Reeal 


a trifle later than M 


tion of 


mav serve this purpose. Lilies, 


which bloom idonnas, 


planted near them will help to prolong the 


Lily season. Madonnas will grow in any 
sood soll, and onee established are said 
to be “hardy as oaks.” 

Kk. A. Scum ( Wise.) 


Bittersweet Has No Berries 


Isabelle Enelish, (N. Y.): 


The reason your Bittersweet Vine 


Answering’ 
does 


not bear berries is that it does not have 
perfect blossoms containing both stamens 
and pistils, which are necessary for fertil- 
ization. Most have only one sex of blos- 
som, either pistillate or staminate, and 
needs to have a staminate plant near a 
fruit. 


the blossoms on your vine with a magni- 


pistillate one to bear Examine 


fying glass to determine whether they 
have stamens or pistils. 

In the woods several vines grow near 
ach other and this problem is solved by 
nature, but when we attempt to grow one 
vine alone we find it will not always pro- 
duce berries. Some vines have both kinds 


and will have berries, but 
these are not plentiful. 
Soil and location have something to do 


with this also. 


of blossoms 


. 


The Bittersweet is one of 
our most beautiful native vines and does 
well in most any loeation, even though 
they do not bear, and now that we have 
learned their seeret, we can plant several 
vines around the yard just as they are in 
their wild state and they will bear abun 
dantly with the bit of extra care we give 
them. 


BANGS, ( Ne br. ) 
Answering sundry inquiries: 

This seems to be a common question in 
Mrs. Shaw 


from her bittersweet 


these pages. I think should 


not expect bloom 
plants SO soon. 


We have had a 


sweet 


vreat deal of Bitter- 


(Celastrus scandens ) erowing 


everyWhere on the place. Last fall we 
had the most color from the vines that I 
have ever seen. 

Bittersweet will live to be a 
plant. | think it 
until it is 


very old 
don’t natural for it to 


bloom several years old, at 
least. 

Where we had the Bittersweet color this 
fall, was where the plants were 6 or 8 
vears old, or older. Kvery where on the 
place where I know the plants to be 6 
years or under, we have no color. It likes 
full sun or open shade best. We have it 
crown to the tops ol small Hawthorns and 
Blue-bush in several places and this is 
where it looks and blooms the best. 
quickly had 

Bittersweet 


flowers are 


color 
False 


duleamara). Its 


Anyone wishing 
better plant the 


(Solanum 


birds like its berries 


wateh 


prettier and the 
better. Better out, for it is an 
European and wants to have a lot of rela- 
tions right 


around if away, and will 


crowd out native plants at 


onee if it is 


allowed to have its way. Solanum dul- 


camara seems to be an European plant 
which took to the woods as soon as il 
reached our shores and I see it every- 
where, 
Rauepu J. Comsrock, (Tll.) 


tim Exudes Sticky Substance 
Elm Exudes S ky Sut 


} 


Answering Editor: 


’ 


In reeard to the = stieky substanee 


exuded from Elms. I have observed this 


condition throughout the citv in whieh I] 


live, about the middle of the Summer. 
It was reported through the newspaper 
by the Parks and Boulevard Department, 
to be caused by an over-abundance of the 
and that this 


said sticky substance was caused by the 


green aphids on the leaves, 


secretion of that sweet sticky nectar that 
is so well liked by the ants. If the tree 
trunks were examined very carefully, you 
little ants 
scurrying up and down the tree trunks 
in quest of this sweet nectar. 


V. H. Apsey, (Mich. ) 


would have seen these busy 


Aconite Flowers Blacken 


Answering Mrs. Jesse Triplett, (Md.) 

In the fall of 
Aconitum plants 
nurseryman, 

In 1935 and 
the buds 


1934 I purchased some 


from a very reliable 
1936 


would all 


when time for the 


bloom, form beauti 


fully but before they had a chance to 

blighted 
plant 

vilt. Last fall 1 

from whom J] purchased 


+ 


the reason. 


1 


open, turnine black, gradually 


1 


the whol would turn black and 


wrote to the nurserymen 
same Ln ring 
This is the answer | recelrved: 
“In hot dry periods in summer, Aconitum 
apt to turn black and wilt. An 


is quite 


abundance of water during dry weather 
fertilizer in early 

When the 
for planting 
Aconitum, one should dig deeply and use 


plenty ot well 


and a liberal feeding of 
spring will prevent this. 


eround is being’ prepared 
” 
manure, 


Mrs. F. Buck, (Ohio) 


rat caved COW 


Answering Mrs. Jesse H. 
( Md. ) ° 


| experienced same trouble with Aconi- 


Tr plett, 


tum that you mention. | prepared a light 


soil with good drainage by mixing 5 lbs. 


of bone meal and 1 lb. of slaked lime to 
each 20 sq. feet of my bed and after 
thoroughly mixing | planted my Aeconi- 
tum and was repaid tor my trouble by 


having beautiful blooms and nice healthy 
plants. | use same method on Delphinium 


and transplant and divide every third 


season, 


Mrs. Wa. J. Powe t, (Mich.) 
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Flowering of Kolkwitzia 


Mrs. Jessie H. 


Answering 
( Md. ‘: 


The Kolkwitzia or Beauty-bush is very 


Triplett, 


slow to establish itself enough to bloom. 
With us they usually must be seven or 
eight vears old before they start to bloom 
but they are such beautiful things they 
are well worth waiting for, so just be 
patient and it will reward you in a few 
more years. 
CiarRA C. Banecs, (Nebr.) 


I secured the first plants of this shrub 
that erown in Ontario and mine 
were tardy bloomers, too. The Arnold 
Arboretum that stock for 
propagation was scarce but it was a free 
and tardy bloomers were from 
seed and, of course, come true as it is the 
original species. Later the plants bloomed 
profusely. Plants propagated from bloom- 
ing’ wood bloomed freely in the larger 
sizes the same year as planted, but really 
profuse bloom does not come until the 


were 
informed me 


seeder 


plants acquire age, when the blooming 
Plants should be 
pruned very little, certainly not headed 
in, just remove some of the oldest wood 
that weak and past its 
prime, after the flowers have faded. 
(Ontario) 


display is marvelous. 


appears to be 


Cuester D. WepbrRICK, 


Handling a Gardenia 


Answering Mrs. Theodore Edmondson, 
(Ohio) : 
Having own that at 
would not live 
very long, I took it out of the pot and 
found it was pot bound and that a larger 
pot was When transplanting I 
mixed some fertilizer with the soil, being 
eareful not to get it near the plant. After 
this eperation was completed I placed a 


a Gardenia of my 
one time looked as if it 


needed. 


plate under the pot and never watered 
the plant from the top. The plant stands 
in a place where it gets the sun most of 
the day. 

This plant has had buds and flowers 
three times since Mother’s day. It is now 
(December) budding for the fourth time 
and it stands 3 feet from the floor. 

Mrs. G. Perermann, (N. Y.) 


Plants and Popular Names 

Answering Ruth Hodgson, (Wise.), on 
page 590, November: 

You and 


that you. A 
common name like Babysbreath may refer 


ordered Flowering Spurge 


is exactly what was sent 


to a dozen different plants. That is why 
a botanical name is specifie and neces- 
sary, in order to know the exact flower 
meant, 

My sister, too, saw Flowering Spurge 
pictured in a catalog and was determined 
1 ex- 
plained that Flowering Spurge (Euphor- 
bia corollata) 


to order it as a new choice flower, 
name im ¢atalog, was our 
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wild plant of which we have fields near- 
by. Even then, she believed the catalog 
flower to be something more beautiful. 
I explained therein was the benefit in 
knowing botanical names, one knows ex- 
actly which plant is meant. To know 
this would have saved her 60¢ for extra 
Gladiolus bulbs she was then 
and would have preferred. 
However, the 
gvathered 
ereenhouses, 


ordering 


Flowering Spurge is 
wild and used extensively in 
especially with Gladiolus. 
I have been told by florists they much 
prefer it to Babysbreath (Gypsophila). 
If Flowering Spurge is not available 
growing wild, there is nothing wrong with 
buying the roots. In Wisconsin, it grows 
wild in sandy soil and may not even grow 
well in cultivation, unless given its 
natural soil requirements. 

In the same issue (November, page 
574 of THE FLOWER GROWER is an article 
concerning Saxifrage, Aster, and Avens. 
Since there are many species of each, I 
would not have known which one the 
writer referred to unless the botanical 
name had been given. Therefore, I may 
decide to try the Saxifrage and Aster 
leaves as Spring greens, and the Avens 
roots as a chocolate drink, some day. 

As to the Seabiosa, some other plant 
may have been sent you. However, there 
are many perennial sorts in shades of 
blue, lavender, pink, and white. All are 
very splendid for cutting. 

Rena Bauer, ( Wise.) 


Corn Cockle in the Wheat 


Answering Mrs. Arthur  Claypole, 
(Missouri) : 
The plant you found when a ehild, 


growing beside the wheat is Corn Cockle 


—Agrostemma githago, pronounced 
ag-roh-stem-ah, accent on third syllable 
(Pink family), also known as: 
of-the-field, 


Campion, 


Crown- 
Corn-rose, Corn or Red 

Flowers are magenta or bright purplish 
crimson, solitary at end of long, stout 
footstem; 5 lobes of ealyx leaf-like, long 
and narrow, exceeding petals; corolla of 5 
broad rounded petals, 10 stamens; stem 
1 to 3 feet high, erect with few or no 
branches, leafy, the plant is covered with 
fine white hairs; leaves, opposite, long, 
narrow and pointed. Blooms July to Sep- 
tember. Some consider this plant a pesti- 
ferous weed, others, a_ beautiful 
[ can find beauty in every flower no 
matter how tiny its blossom may be. 

Corn Cockle is an immigrant 
Europe. Native of Asia. estab- 
lished on the American shores it swept 
westward until it claimed as its own our 
grain fields. It matures its seeds the same 
time as the wheat. In this way it gets 
reaped and threshed with the grain. The 
following spring it is sown again. 

It not only steals its bit 
from the grain but really 
cultivate it. 


flower. 


from 
Once 


of ground 
forees the 


farmers to Shakespeare in 


“Love’s Labors Lost,” exclaims “Allons! 
allons! sow’d cockle, reap’d no corn.” 
Evidently it was even then considered a 
pesty weed. In ancient times Job after 
protesting his righteousness called upon 
his land to bear witness if his words were 
untrue. (Chapter 31, verses 38-39-40) 
“If my land ery against me, or that the 
furrows likewise thereof complain; If I 
have eaten the fruits thereof without 
money, or have caused the owners there- 


of to lose their life: Let thistles grow 
instead of wheat, and eockle instead of 
barley.” 


Romona Ayres, (Penna.) 


Peonies do Poorly 

Answering Henry Lintig: 

I have had the same trouble with 
Peonies here on Long Island. If Mr. 
Lintig will dig up the plant, he will prob- 
ably find that the roots are being eaten 
by a worm or growth. All that is neees- 
sary to do is to eut off the affected part 
and replant in another location. 


mF, (%. ¥.)} 


Highest-Rated Peonies 


Answering Mrs. Hamline 


( Minn.) : 

I suggest the small book “Peonies,” by 
F. F. Rockwell, which can be bought for 
$1.00, and is very good: This book con- 
tains a list of fifty highest-rated varie- 
ties, and these are the finest I know of. 
The _ list and 
Japanese 
different 


Lyons, 


some single 
The book 
height, 
grance, single, and Japanese. 


Mrs. W. L. McLavuGuuin, (N. Y.) 


vives some 
also gives 


fra- 


varieties. 


groups by color, 


Hardiness of Peony Tenuifolia Flore- 
Plena 

Answering Chas. F. Warner, (Penna.) : 

Peony tenuifolia flore-plena is perfectly 
hardy in southern Minnesota if a little 
care is given it through the Winter. If 
planted in exposed positions where the 
wind blows the ground bare of snow in 
the Winter, it will soon die out. But if 
planted in a protected location, it will 
generally survive our severest Winters. 
The best way to care for it is to place 
about the plant in the Fall a wooden 
frame six inches deep and extending a 
foot away from the plant on all sides. 
When the ground has frozen about four 
inches deep, fill this frame with a straw 
muleh. We used to have frequent losses 
with this Peony, but 
in this way, we have never had any loss 


alas A. M. Branp, ( Minn.) 
We grow Peony tenuifolia flore-plena 
in quantity, and have always found them 
hardy under all conditions with- 
freezing when several inches 
high. They bloom here about the middle 
of May, a week or 

Officinalis Rubra. 
W. E. McMurry, ( Mont.) 


since proceeding 


here, 
standing 


ten days ahead of 
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April Work with 


Roses 


(Continued from pag 194) 


AND NOW TO PLANT 


"THE next thing is the same old, old 

story of careful planting. The prep- 
aration of the ground has been discussed. 
The plant, which has been kept moist, 
but not wet, all the time after it comes 
from the merchant or nursery, ¢an_ be 
prepared for planting by snipping off 
smoothly any injured roots, by eutting 
out closely at the dividing crown between 
roots and top, all but three, or occasion- 
ally four, sound twigs or shoots, and by 
shortening these according to individual 
rood and hard-heartedness 
bined, so that none have more than three 
or four buds from which new growth is 
to start. 


THE ROSE 


sense ecom- 


Then this root-pruned and top-pruned 
plant can well have its roots spread out 
over a littl the center of the 
hole that has been dug, about which the 
nicest and smoothest of the top soil ean be 
worked in 


e mound in 


and around those roots with 
real, definite pressure so that the root is 
firmly seated. When the height of the 
plant has been settled on the basis that 
its crown, from which the bud springs 
and below which the roots project, is at 
or slightly below the eventual finished 
surtace of the ground, the use of the feet 
in firmly tramping down this soil is of 
vital importance. I am not an Arabian 
Knights story teller, but I have sung the 
song of firm planting a thousand and one 
times! If a Rose ean be pulled up with 
one hand it isn’t planted; it is merely 
sticking in the ground. 

Now after this sound, sane Rose plant- 
ing has been accomplished, there is an- 
other thing to do. It is to heap surface 
soil, light soil, up around the top of the 
plant four, five or six that 
there may be protection from late frosts 
and drying winds. It will be time enough 
to take this protection away, a little at a 
time, after the Rose buds begin to breax 
into that lovely growth which 
almost a bloom in the leaves before there 
is the possibility of a bloom through 
buds. 


inches, so 


gives 


WATER AFTER PLANTING? 


fs watering desirable? Only if the 

ground is dry and the weather stays 
dry. In that one heavy seaking 
right after planting ought to last until 
growth has begun. It is most undesir- 
keep puddling this unstarted 
plant with water it cannot use, because no 
plant function has yet begun. 


case, 


able to 


It was Samuel Pepys who would write 
after some exciting day, “and so to bed.” 
Presumably, he actually slept then, and 
so can a Rose sleep after it is decently 
planted until the sun and the rain of 
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April and the spring influences that come 
along with that month have started real 
growth. We ean take eare of what hap- 
pens after that another time. 


WHAT ABOUT PATENTS ? 


UT it is time to add my hopeful feel- 
ing that those who read these words 

will true adventurers by 
year buying and planting a number of 
the newer Roses, whether they be pat- 
ented or unpatented. The Federal pro- 
tection given to mental property evi- 
denced in the production of a new Rose 
does not assure anything but the belief 
of the Patent Office examiners that the 
Rose is “different” from 
enough to merit this protection. 
else is assured. 


become each 


other Roses 
Nothing 
It is just common sense 
that the man who had that 
Rose to sell and who was put to consider- 


to assume 


able expense and bother to get it patented 
believed in it enough to spend that 
money. 

Rose he is 


that the 
thus protecting is a good Rose, and inas- 


The chances are 


much as there has not been, so far, any 
disposition to use the patent proteetion 
to ask unreasonable prices, it is the part 
of common sense to buy patented Roses 
in order to encourage the production of 
more 200d Roses. If it should ever come 


that 


patent for a Rose wanted to charge $5 or 


about someone who had obtained a 
$10 for a plant, this page of mine would 
begin to bristle not only with objurgation 
but with 
against any such greedy exaction. 


substitute 
Not a 
single patented Rose that I have seen an- 


suggestions of a 


nounced for the spring of 1937 has any 
faney price attached to it, and a Rose 
that seems to its grower to be patentable 
and to the Patent Office to be worth Fed- 
eral protection is probably worth trial by 
anyone who is honestly willing to under- 
take the 
adventures, the growing of Roses. 


most fascinating of all plant 





RARE FLOWER 
Seeds = Bulbs 


The new 1937 catalog carries descriptive 
offerings of 2800 Unusual Flowers, includ- 
ing seeds of 81 true LILIES, 29 lovely 
GENTIANS, 29 desirable DELPHIN- 
IUMS, 29 varied CAMPANULAS, 48 dis- 
tinct’ VIOLETS, 25. delightful ANE- 
MONES, with Eremurus, Allium, Cactus, 
Azalea, Water Lily. And BULBS, “‘hard- 
to-find’’ kinds in wide assortment. 

It gives colors and foliage, heights, sea- 
sons, habits and requirements; just those 
quirks of information that hide so stub- 
bornly when wanted most. You will need 
the catalog as a rigidly accurate work of 
reference; you will read it because it is 
humanly, individually, interesting. Sent 
gladly on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z 
Merchantville 


New Jersey 














...and Peat Moss is 
an unfailing source 


WHAT VITAMINS do for humans—the 
growth substances found in peat moss do 
for plant life in every form. The success 


of your seedlings, your young plants, your 
gardens, lawns and trees, rests most of all 
on your preparation of the soil with an 
unfailing source of humus. 


This year, let your first job be the condi- 
tioning of the soil—with Emblem-Protected 





Peat Moss. It takes the drudgery out of 

gardening. Its billions of 
CNR, ry sponge-like cells keep the 
mS soil moist, cool and aerated 
—sS \ at all times, thus saving 


hours of cultivation. Its 
ability to hold large quan- 
tities of moisture and plant 


gf oy ° 
SZ" food, makes it doubly ap- 
preciated when summer's 
growth comes along. Lastly, it is the 


“Mother of Humus’’ * and thereby assures 
you of a steady contribution of this all- 
important soil ingredient for many years. 


informative 
They 
They 


coupon below. 


Write us today for interesting, 
bulletins every gardener should have. 
will save you much time and labor. 


are free; just mail in the 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CAUTION—Look for the PIC gt 


Emblem on the side of every bale WY 


M PROTECT» 


of peat moss you buy. It is not a 
brand designation—but a stamp of 
approved quality there for your 
protection. Only nature's finest 
peat moss is Emblem-Protected. 


EmblemYrotected 
PEAT mosS 


VALUABLE GARDEN 
BULLETINS. WRITE TODAY 


FREE 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 





Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. F. G.-4 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the garden bulletins checked below: 


Preparation and Care of Soil PI C-2 
Building and Upkeep of Lawns PI C-3 
Successful Transplanting PI C-5 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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“A NEW METHOD 
OF SPRAYING 


Would you like to know about a new type of spray gun 
that: saves labor; saves time; saves material; is far 
more effective than any other on the markes? 

The water pressure of your garden hose automatically 
mixes the insecticide and sprays it. Above all it gives 
complete coverage at steady pressure on the under 
side of the foliage where are to be found 95% of all 
mmsect pests. 





For full information write to 


2z~ HAYES UNIVERSAL 
SPRAY GUN CO. 

1947 BLAKE STREET 

Telephone “~~BERKELEY, CALIF. 


™ 


} JALL 76 oe OI oA 
THORNWALL 7600 <> 


ING 


I n, 








Y fai 
Ds 


Something new 

i uni ie, Strong, two- 

y field wn | nis. Si each; 6 for $5, 
postpai Order today, While supply lasts 
ROBERT WAYMAN, Box N, Bayside, L. I., N. Y 





BLUE RIBBON DAHLIAS 


ZANT'S CATALOG 
Listing the Best in Roots, Plants and 
Collections, Mailed by Request Only. 
yan’s Finest Dahlia Farm 
ZANT'S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Afs-h 









TRI-OGEN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


The all-purpose spray 


ROSE GARDEN 
Spray Treatment 


Controls Disease 
Kilis Insects 
Feeds the Plant 


Nothing else required. Easy to use. 
conomical. 


e Applied regularly, puts a protective 
covering on both plants and soil. 

®@ Tri-ogen positively controls blackspot 
and mildew as well as ail insect pests 
on Roses and other plants. 

@ Also furnishes food for the growing 
plant. 


@ Tri-ogen is conceded to be the most 
scientific discovery for plant protection. 
It is highly endorsed by leading rosarians. 


And remember —“Only a Spray will 
reach the underside of foliage where 
insects and diseases lurk.” 


In four sizes: 


(A) Small Kit (makes 16 qts.)...... $1.50 
(B) Medium Kit (makes 64 qts.)....$4.00 
(C) Large Kit (makes 32 gals.).....$6.00 
(D) Estate Kit (makes 128 gals.) ...$20.00 


For sale by first-class Seed Houses, 
Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. 


Dept. F 


37th and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1897 
















FUNGICIDE INSECTICIDE - STIMULANT 





Filling a Fall 
Garden Need 


(Continued from page 190) 


But even more important is that they 
fill a long-felt gap in dwarf flowering 
hardy perennial plants in the Autumn 
garden for borders in front of herbace- 
ous plants. 

If the gardener is not too insistent upon 
named kinds, these hardy Asters are an 
easy way to fill borders with a great 
variety of flowers to complete the early 
Autumn garden picture, and at very small 
cost if from seedlings. To seeure special 
moved 
where wanted when the colors have been 


color effects, the plants ean be 


seen, for the following season. 
The flowers are similar to the New 
York or novibelei Asters. The 


are vigorous and 


plants 
produce a great 
many stems which are smothered by a 
hiass ol comparatively large, open 
flowers. 

In such seasons as last Fall both in 
England and here, there is a real need 
for flowers that bloom early. There were 
early freezes and snow the middle of Sep- 
tember which ruined the hardy mums 
When they were maturing their flower 
buds. One of the largest Enelish grow- 
ers reported that all the hardy Chrysan- 
themums were ruined, but the new Korean 
Here, even the 
Koreans were ruined, except one new, 


hybrid mums eseaped. 


semi-double pink one that blooms in Mid- 
September, so had its flowers already ma- 
tured when the freezes came. Although 
early, it produces perfect flowers, while 
some other extra early Fall Chrysan- 
themums, sueh as Aladdin, are apt to 

















Grape 
Hyacinths 


15 Bulbs 25c 
75 bulbs ($1.50 value) 
$1.00 Postpaid 
“Heavenly Blue” Lovely in early 
Spring. Well filled 8 inch spikes of 
little globular bells of brightest and 
richest shade of gentian-blue. 
Fragrant and valuable for cutting. 
Guaranteed hardy, sun or shade 


BULB CATALOG FREE 








Flowers of Rare Beauty 


Vegetables of Exceptional 


Merit. Packets for 
e S every purse. Catalog F 
®@ and trial packet FREE 
ARTHUR PAPKE Sccdiman NEW LeNox. Itt. 


<1 Kill Garden Weeds 
XY 


J . 
Quick—Easy W'th2 Barter 
Mulcher & Cultivator. "Best Weed 
Killer Ever Used.'' Makes perfect 
soil mulch at same time. Only 
weeder-mulcher with Filler Drum. 

better. Easiest to use; lowest 

: prices. 8 sizes. Write 

BARKER MFG. CO., Box 4, David City, Nebr. 


M 
Ze 





















“a 


50% 





produce imperfectly developed blossoms, 
known as “cripples.” This promising 
new Korean has been named Dean. Be- 
ing new, it requires further tests, but 
it stood 28 degrees below zero last Win- 
ter with no protection at all, and last 
Summer: it was 108 for three days in 
There was 
It also happens that this 
new mum is a splendid multiplier. In 
those parts of the country where even 


succession and also very dry. 
no watering. 


the early hardy mums fail beeause of 
early cold spells, the more early bloem- 
ing asters can supply needed Autumn 
flowers. 

Their main fault’ is that they have two 
weeks season ot bloom, which is too short. 
However, by growing varieties — that 
bloom at. different times, suecession ot 
bloom ean be secured. Advantage can 
thus be used in the variation of blooming 
time, which is late August to early Oc- 


tober. 


A LTHOUGH the named varieties of 
* Adwarf hybrid Asters were offered first 
such a short time ago, plants are listed 
by most of the larger plant growers in 
this country, who specialize in hardy 
perennials. Distribution of complete 
list to the large nurseries has been very 
rapid, showing the popularity of the 
plants. 

But the much longer blooming season 
of the hardy Chrysanthemum has caused 
one of the large plant breeders to de 
velop a type that is no larger than the 
dwarf hybrid Aster but with the much 
longer flowering season—tuily double that 
of the Aster, thus one member of the 
great composite family is set against 
another. 

As to colors the dwarf hardy Asters 
run to white, pale pink to bright rose 
pink and in the blues, pale lavender to 
lavender-blue and lilae pink. 

Until this season there was no hardy 
dwarf hybrid Aster of deep blue color. 
This lack in the color range, and an 
important one, has been now supplied 
by a new variety ealled Blue Bird, 15 
to 18 inches in height. 

As yet there is no yellow dwarf hybrid 
Aster. There is a small-flowered hardy 
Aster of the novibelgi type known as 
IIybridus luteus, height 25 feet, that re- 
sembles a glorified Goldenrod in its flow- 
ering habit. In late August and early 
September it is a glorious mass of small 
yellow flowers, produced in long, densely 
covered sprays. There are yellow Asters 
among the annual asters. 


F puna Phlox exeels the hardy 

perennial Phlox in variety, form and 
purity of colors. The same is true as 
to annual Asters as compared with the 
hardy, perennial Asters, but in both 
Phlox and Aster the hardy kinds are 
making great strides. towards improve- 
ments. 

The group of new dwarf hybrid Asters 
are Hybrida nana and are the smallest 
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of dwarf Asters- 
half foot. 
Asters, the 


-from six inches to one 
They are known as 
word indicating their 


and a 
Border 
use. 
Their named separations 
new deep blue Blue Bird, already men- 
tioned; Marjorie, a beautiful bright rose- 
pink, which gives a very splendid effeet 
in mid-September, and placed by 
at the top of the list of dwarf 
Another, named Naney, 
ing late in September, is a 
blooming pale flesh-pink, 
height, is a free producer of seed as well 
One of the newer introdue- 
Constanee, is a new and delightful 
color—pure shell-pink—graceful in habit 
and compact 9 to 12 inches. Another re- 
cent offering is Diana, 15 inches, delieate 
blush pink. Hebe is another new one, 
clear lavender-blue, very showy and fine. 
Others of the new introductions are Lilae- 
time, 12 to 18 late—September 


include the 


many 
hybrid 
bloom- 
free 


asters. 
very 
one foot in 
as flowers. 
tions, 


inches, 


and October, free-flowering and bushy; 
Lavensa, early September, very free- 
flowering, 12 to 15 inches; and Hebe, al- 
ready mentioned, are not much different 


from previous introductions. 

Niobe is 
white, very 
habit, 12 
ber 15th. 


riety, Snow Sprite, a September bl 


another new variety, pure 


free-blooming, compaet in 


inches, and blooming Septem- 
momer, 


and elfeetive, one toot, 
and bushy. 

But the best white hardy aster, al- 
though not a Hybrida nana, is Mt. 


Everest, a wonderful flower. Another new 


} 
elean compaet 


tvpe and rare, is the Japanese double 


white, two feet tall—net a Hybrida nana 
fine for -front on the border. The 

flowers are very double and somewhat 

suggest button-type Chrysanthemums. 


Returning again to the 
brids, 


and bushy in 


dwarf hy- 
Dudley is compact 
habit, 9 inches, late Sep- 
clear pink with yellow eye. Lady 
Maddoeks is clear pale 
very 


Countess of 


tember, 
Henry 
pink, 


ing in 


another 
free-blooming, bloom- 
Roland is Jilae-pink, 
pale lavender, early 
foot. 


one foot, 
September. 
and Vietor clear 
September, one 

The interest in the dwarf hybrid <As- 
ters has stimulated attention to 
Asters, including hybrids, not so 
Two new ones of the novibel¢i 
tvpe are Little Boy Blue, bright blue 
1i-double, ot upright 
very free-flowering, and Little 
with large, 


other 
hardy 
dwarf. 
flowers, sen growth, 
pyramidal, 
Pink Lady, 
pink flowers. Both of these are 18 inches, 
and both have received an Award of 
Merit, Royal Horticultural Society. 
had in this 


semi-double, rich 


They 
are now to be 
plants. 

There are a number of 
of Amellus Hybrids in 
seem not yet offered here, 
ot Ronsdorf, 
ful hlae rose; Hermann Lons, 
blue flowers, 18 inches; King 
large flowers in great trusses, bluish vio- 


country in 


named varieties 
that 
such as Beauty 
beauti- 
pale 


George, 


named sorts, 


very large flow ers, 


large, 
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Another white is an older va. 


let; Mrs. R. Wood, claimed to be pos- 
sibly the best red aster, large bright rose 
flowers; very bright rose-colored 
flowers; and Wienholtzi, very showy, 
large-flowered variety, bright pink flow- 
ers. <All of these are two foot except the 
more compact and dwarf Hermann Lons. 


Sonia, 


Hardy asters excel in pinks, and one 
of the best is the English variety Pink 
Nymph, a most profuse bloomer, four 
feet tall. The flowers are charming, 
opening a rich rosy red, later changing to 
brighter pink. 

Burbank’s Charming found in 
Luther Burbank’s garden. It is entirely 
distinct from any other aster in habit 
of growth and foliage. Height five feet. 
The origin of the variety is unknown. 
The plant is graceful, has disease resistant 
foliage. The flowers are produced in 
feathery delicate 

color. 


was 


masses of 
rosy white 
late, October 


© en SRENNIAL hardy 


ous growers, as a rule, and not much 


sprays of a 
Blooming 
to November. 


season is 


Asters are vigor- 
subject to diseases and insect 
should appear, it can be 
trolled by spraying with copper solution. 

Asters do well in ordinary soil. They 
erow well in clay, also in specially pre- 


pests, It 


mildew con- 


garden loam. 


pared 


Spring is the best time to divide and 


plant hardy Asters. 
should give abundant Autumn bloom. To 
maintain desired height of plants they 
ean be pinelied back, which is best done 
which 


Three stem plants 


as soon as_ possible, saves thie 


strength of the plant. 
Partial keeps the 
better of the delicate pink varieties. 


OMt? Sea 
‘ NEW! 


for GARDENS . 


For the first time in your life you can have @ 
| fountain without a thought of extravagance. The 
| ANDREWS GEYSER uses pool water over and over. 

‘Pinhole’ stream keeps fountain playing. FREE 
| folder. 


LOCUST LAWN GARDENS, Dept. 


shade color much 





FG, Crafton, Pa. 








MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


We will send 5 Dwarf Hybrid Michaelmas Daisies, 
your selection of pink, white or lavender-blue 
for $1.00; 12 for $2.00. 

We list 75 species and varieties of Hardy Asters 
and Michaelmas Daisies, including many new 
introductions. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 21 


OREGON 





HOLLAND BULBS 


Catalogue of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Crocus, Scilla’s, 
etc., free for the asking. 


Apply: 


J. HEEMSKERK 


SASSENHEI IM-HOLLAND 
























NEW RARE PERENNIALS 


12 New Korean Chrysanthemums, consisting of 
six choice varieties, for $3.00 Postpaid; 30 
for $6.00, 

12 Pink Cushion, the Azalea-like 


12 Sungod, the New Pure 
lardia, $3.00 Postpaid, 


Send for a Free Copy of our 44 page Planting 
Guide and Complete Price List, offering more 
than 800 varieties of plant material. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 
WAYNESBORO, VA. 


*Mum, for $3.00. 


Golden-yellow Gail- 

































e CHRYSANTHEMUMS -e 


America’s best quality plants are offered at the 
most reasonable prices. A post card will bring 
beautiful 1937 with cultural 
directions and a list of 400 outstanding varieties. 
Orders filled in re send 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


you our catalog 


ytation, yours now. 


Box B, 








GROW HEALTHIER 
SEEDLINGS 


this easy lowcost way 


Amateur and professional growers 
alike acciaim TRI-POTS because, un- 
like paper pots, they are fabricated 
from “OSMOSS,” a special, patented, 
nutritive material which actually adds 
nitrogen to the plant instead of taking 


it away! 


TRI-POTS are ideal for growing seeds 
or cuttings. You can put the plants in 
the ground, pot and all, 
aging the root structure. 


without dam- 
As the pot 
disintegrates, it feeds the roots. 


TRI-POTS are extremely low in cost, 
and are easy to handie. Available in 
4”, 3°, and 2 


doesn’t yet carry them, 


sizes. If your dealer 
send us his 
name and $1 for valuabie trial offer of 
SIX DOZEN TRI-POTS—assorted sizes 


prepaid. 


Os MO 
TRI-POTS 


FREE BOOK ON “OSMOCULTURE” 


The new, easy, sure way to grow 
healthier plants—developed he leading 
horticulturalisis. Just send us your name 
and address. 


he OSMO GARDEN Company 
Dept. 35 229 NORTH 63 rd. STREET 


hilade nsylvana 
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‘ <~ Special 
4 ~~ Collection Offer 


40 Bulbs $2.25 100 Bulbs $5 


10 each of 
4 varieties below 
Beautiful—colorful—easy to grow, few 
flowers have been improved to the 
degree that Gladioli have. A few bulbs 
planted monthly from April to July give 
a succession of blooms from July to frost. 


25 each of 
4 varieties below 


The following four varieties are out- 
standing in color — whether for garden 
decoration or Exhibition — offered at 
this new reasonable price : 
PICARDY—-Apricot Pink 
MINUET—Light Lavender 

DR. F. E. BENNETT— Flame Scarict 
LOYALTY— Rich Yellow 

(Sold in collections only at this price) 

SEED ANNUAL FREE ON REQUEST 


Stumpp & Walter Co., New York City F 


Please send me the above collection of 


100 Gladiolus $5 


10 Gladiolus $2.25 
Vame 


iddress.. 


Cisy .cccccceses oe. a 


Stem llalte 


132-138 Church St. (Cor. Warren St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Englewood, N. J. 
I 


Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. 














Flower Arrangements 
Made Simple! 


OW YOU, TOO, 

can arrange flowers 
artistically. Today for 
only $1.00 you can have 
a lovely chrome green 
Art-Flex Flower Holder 
that enables you to ar- 
range cut flowers quickly 
and beautifully. 

The unique rust-proof oe 
wire clusters which support the flower stem 
may be raised, lowered, or bent to any angle— 
making simple the art of flower arrangement. 

The Art-Flex Flower Holder is treasured by 
every flower lover. It’s the perfect gift or 
bridge prize. Costs only $1.00 postpaid, with 
valuable folder on artistic flower arrangements. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Mail 
check or money order to Dept. F 


J. P. ORBEN 
81 WALKER STREET * NEW YORK CITY 
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What the Garden Clubs 
Are Doing 


193) 


(Continued from pag 


9. Arrangement of flowers on old-fash- 
ioned wall bracket (supplied by ex- 
hibitor), accessories permitted. 

10. Juniors’ flower arrangement on break- 
fast tray. 


SCHEDULE B 
Garden Club Members Only 


mixed flowers under 


old-fashioned glass dome. 
2. Original 


1. Arrangement of 


suitable for 
tapestry. 

table—table, ; 
forth furnished by ex- 


creative design 
old-fashioned ehintz or 
3. Old-fashioned tea 
china and so 


hibitor. 


class 


SCHEDULE C 
Horticultural Seetion 


Three specimens each: 


1. Asters 16. Pansies 

2. Bachelor Buttons iv. Petunias 

3. Begonias IS. Phiox 

4. Calendulas a. annual 

5. Candytuft b. perennial 

6. Carnations 19. Poppies 

7. Coreopsis 20. Roses 

8. Dahlia 21. Salpiglossis 

% Delphinium 22. Scabiosa 

10. Gladiolas 23. Shasta Daisy 

11. Gaillardia 24. Snapdragon 

12. Larkspur 25. Stock 
(annual) 26. Sweet Pea: a. an- 

13. Lilies (1 to 3 nual, b. peren- 
specimens) nial 

14. Marigolds: a. 27. Trumpet Vine 
French, b. Afri. 28. Verbena 
can 20. Violas 

15. Nasturtiums 30. Zinnias, a, small, 

b. large 
31. Collection of hen and chickens (semper 


vivums). 
32. Collection of 
raised by exhibitor.) 
33. Any annual not mentioned in schedule. 
34. Any perennial not mentioned in schedule. 


Other schedules and programs from 
Year Books will be discussed next month 
as space will not allow more. 


named herbs (need not be 





PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


is PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 


in all garden conditions. You can 
really depend on this Now in 
thousands of fine gardens without 
a single complaint. As attractive 


as they are convenient. Beautiful 
inconspicuous gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, soil and rocks. 
Five styles covering all label prob- 
lems. 
Order a trial lot now 
(returnable if unsatisfactory) 
or send for free samples 


A style for every purpose 





25 100 
Perfect Border Label (5”). essevccs ace Ghats 
Perfect Rock Garden Label ( 4”) A, cy 6.75 
Perfect Show Garden Label (7”)... . 2.50 9.50 
Pertect Tie-On Label with wires (314”x%”)... 3.00 
Perfect Pot Labels (4"x%” tapered)........... 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 656 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 














EASILY RAISED AT HOME 


Delicious, fully rinened fruit. fresh 
from your own garden. Our FRE! 
Strawberry Book tells vou how to 
grow them. Describes Fairfax and 
Dorsett, the finest flavored Straw 
berries ever introduced. Also other 
early, medium and late varieties 
for succession, and Everbearing 
varieties that will give you fresh 
fruit until freezing weather. Write 
for our 1937 Ber-y Book today 
No Garden is com- —FREE. 


ete without Straw- 
The W. F. ALLEN CO. 


berries. Produce an 
smatl cost. 331 Market St.. Salisbury, Md. 





abundant supply at 
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um YOUR HEDGE 





<i Se 4o the time! 


CUTS HEDGES 
Mer = SHRUBS—GRASS 
ELECTRIC HEDGSHEAR cuts light or 


heavy growth, Runs from light socket. Self- 
sharpening. Cuts on both sides of cutter bar. 
Balanced weight—no vibration. Guaranteed 
long life, Write for FREE demonstration, 
SYRACUSE TOOLECTRIC MFG. CORP. 
1726 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 






Please help other elubs by sending in 
your Year Books, Schedules, and re- 
ports of activities, those planned for and 
those already accomplished. M. Pp. 1. 


A Dainty Year Book 
PRETTY 


received 
yearly program 
Gardeners. The 
white; 


little year book has been 
from Rew, Pa.; the 
of the 
cover is) in 


Amateur 
blue and 
white paper lettered in blue and 
two marginal lines of blue, top and right 
side. On the left is a clump of 
flowers with green foliage, and a narrow 
green ribbon, harmonizing with the deli- 
cate foliage, ties the little oblong booklet 
together. It is very neat and quite suited 
to a club of perhaps 15-20 members. 


blue 


On the fly leaf is the following quota- 
tion: 


The buds have 
The world is sweet with 
The hills are white with 

Spring has begun. 
Charles HH, 


broken on every bough; 


laughing sun 
promise now 


Tou ne 
On the next page are the officers: 
President, Mabel Haines; Vice-President, 
Irene 
Betty 


Clenenen; 
Weber. 


Following 


Secretary-Treasurer, 


this, each page is devoted to 
the program of one meeting as follows: 


April 8 Tureen Luncheon 1 P.M. 
Hostess 
Roll Call—Prize 


Topie—New 


Novelties. 
Rock Garden Planting 
April 22 
Hostess— 
Roll Call 
Gardens. 
Topie 


-Wild 


Flowers in QOur 
Planting for Fragrance and 
Continuous Bloom. 
May 6 
Hostess— 
Roll 
Topie 
May 20 
Hostess— 
Roll Call—Berry Bearing Shrubs. 
Topice—Shrubs for Fall and Winter 


Call—F lower Show 
—Planning a 


Suggestions. 


Flower Show. 


June 3 
Pienie 
Visit to Port 
June 17 
Hostess— 
Roll Call—What 
Garden? 
Topic—lInternational 
July 1 
Hostess 
Roll Call—Current Events. 
Topic—Value of Forethought. 
July 15 
Hostess— 
Roll Call—Flower Quotations. 
Topic—Gardens as Out 


Rock Garden. 


Alleghany 


Blooms in Your 


Peace Garden. 


Door Liv ing 


Rooms. 
July 29 
Hostess- 
Roll Call 


-New Bulbs 
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Topic—Summer Flowering Bulbs. 
August 5 
Hostess— 
Roll Call—Favorite Recipe Exchange. 
Garden Pilgrimage. 
August 19 
Hostess— 
Roll Call—Minute Reviews of Garden 
Books. 
Topic—New Chrysanthemums. 
Sept. 2 
Hostess— 
Roll Call—Something New This Year. 
Topie—Forcing Bulbs. 
Sept. 16 
Hostess— 
Roll Call—Questions. 
Topic—A Corner of Herbs. 
Sept. 30 
Hostess— 
Roll Call—Favorite House Plants. 
Topic—Care of House Plants. 
Oct. 7 
Hostess— 
Roll Call—Conservation Deeorations. 
Topic—Beauty for Yuletide and After. 
On the last page is the quotation: 
“Oh, Autumn! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad; 
Thy gentle wind and fair sunny noon, 


And leave thee wild and sad!” 
William Cullen Bryant 


Epiphyllum—the Cactus 
with all the Beauty 
of the Orchid 


(Continued from page 196) 


pots in the rearing of these specimens, 
both for protection against 
slugs and to force blooms. 


snails and 
Nature her- 
self teaches a plant, root-bound in a pot, 
to put forth plenty of blooms and seeds 
for perpetuation. 

There have been struggles with insects 
and other pests. But constant, skillful, 
and timely care, with good judgment, 
have overcome those dangers. For a foli- 
age spray I use Super Destruxol during 
the growing season. Sprays which con- 
tain whale oil or soap should not be used 
during budding, as they prevent the 
flower from opening or deform it. Dur- 
ing this period brush or spray with rub- 
bing aleohol. To get rid of the mealy 
bug lift out the plant, sprinkle Vaporite 
inside the pot, reset the plant, and water 
it. Repeat this process in four weeks. 

One must remember, in making his 
selection, that out of 1000 European- 
named varieties of the Orchid Cactus 
about 70 per cent will produce identical 


blooms. That is to say, the descriptions 
by name vary with the grower. Until 
American authorities organize as have 


the Rose and the Dahlia growers, and 
register names according to accepted 
methods, the Epiphyllum nomenclature 
will continue to be confusing. 

I have been greeted with a beautiful 
seven-inch bloom of a henna color and 
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rose pink from Winter Princess, also a 
three-inch deep rose pink from Rosetta 
during the winter and early spring. The 
Mareh Pink Triumph, formerly called 
German Empress, has a three-inch rose 
pink flower and as many as 250 blooms 
to one plant. Next the Ackermanii, a 
four-inch rose-colored bloom, may ap- 
pear, then Latona and Hamasissimas 
Magnus, Dainty, Magnolia, Orange 
Glories, and many others. However, the 
high tide of the blooms of this genus is 
from March to July, and in August comes 
Epiphyllum ecooperi with seven-inch yel- 
lowish-white flowers. After these appear 
Cleopatra, also Heliocereus speciosus, a 
radiant deep red with magenta throat, 
then again Pink Triumph, which blooms 
The Winter 
Princess comes into its own as late as 
December. The 
Tone-Orehid, which blooms in March or 


three times during the year. 


November and Three- 
April, has a six-inch bloom which is pale 


pink in the center, with orchid shade 
petals next, and dark red outer petals. 
This plant is a beautiful example of 
splendid coloring. 

Until one has made friends of these 
plants he has missed a great joy and as 
full a delight as a rare Cattleya blossom 


gives. 





ORCHID CACTUS 


(Epiphyllum) 

One of the Most Magnificent Day-Blooming 
Tropical Plants — Very Easy to Grow 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER (Every plant different) 
BO O°” Pat Dime PUMA, 6 occ ccc ccccccccccese $7.50 


(Many to bloom this year) 


2 Three-year-old Plants, California growth. $7.50 


(Diameter of Flower 6 to 11 inches, in 


Red, Pink, Magenta, White, Orange, 
Amber) 
SO Pianta, Rawerted ames... ....0 00 ccccccecs $35.00 


(All standard colors, with full instruc- 
tions for care of plants and how to enjoy 
blooms practically every month of the 
year) 


These prices include postage anywhere in the United States 

2914 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
R. F. KAD SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
Write for Prices of Specimen and Show Plants 





Large Flowered 


"MUMS 


Send names and addresses of 3 flow- 
er lovers and 10c to pay packing and 
e, and we will send 3 well-rooted 
arge-flower Chrysanthemums-— diff. colors. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS — 6 Petunias 25c, 
4 Roses 33c, 5 Hardy Phlox 37c, 4 Regale 
Lilies 23c. These 4 collections and the 3 
Chrysanthemums — 22 plants in all — ——— 
for $1 and names of 8 flower lovers. Catalog Free. 


GOOD & REESE, Inc. Dept. 205 Springfield, Ohio 


LAKESIDE GARDENS 


Growers of finer dahlias 
INTRODUCING FOR 1937 
Autumn Sunset—Best autumn colored introduc- 
tion since Jane Cowl. 
Miss Oakland—Best white formal ever intro- 
duced. 
Here is the best value in dahlia collections you 
will see this season: 











1 Plant Cavalcade (Rose)............0...- Cat. Val. $1.00 
1 Plant C. B. Pinchet.(Red)............. Cat. Val. 1.50 
1 Plant Jersey Dainty (White)............ Cat. Val. .75 
1 Plant Mon. Queen (Yellow)............. Cat. Val. 1.00 
1 Plant Forest Fire (Lat Red)............ Cat. Val. 13 
1 Plant Myra Howard (Orange).....-...-. Cat. Val. .50 
5, Of 

For $2.50 Postpaid $6.00 


This and other collections .to suit your pocketbook in our 
1937 catalogue, listing the 100 best dahlias in commerce, 
Write today. 

LAKESIDE GARDENS, New Baltimore, Mich. 
Dept. FG. Nick Koenig & Sons 








MORE FLOWERS (==: 
and Fruit by PRUNING "F 
“i 


MAKE PRUNING easy / Ny 4 h) “ 
Light weight. handy size-chrome. Q 
ve ag 


aS 
pln 





Campanula Carpatica—Compact, bushy plant with beauti- 
ful foliage. Blue bell-shaped flowers during summer. 
Campanula Glomerata—Ideal plant for the border. Dark 
Violet-blue flowers are borne in clusters on 16” stems 
Campanula Persicifolia—Tall spikes covered with large, 
blue bell-shaped flowers are produced in June and July 
Campanula Medium—(Canterbury Bells); Large open bells 
are borne in early summer; colors of white, pink and blue 
All plants are sure to bloom this year 
YOUR SELECTION: 10 for $1.00; 6 each (24 in all) $2.00 


Send for catclog of perennial and rock plants 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 


By mail, in spare time, prepare for this well-paid 
enjoyable work, 












5 
; “Cleared $1200 in 3 
months,’’ writes W. G. N., Utah. “Send 

<4 me 4 more graduates,’’ N. Y. nurseryman 
“ Course is easy, complete, practical. Earn 


while learning. B. B. B., of St. Paul, 
Minn., paid for course out of earnings 
while studying. Write for details. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
647 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 





— Quality SOM ince 1897 — 
FOR A PERMANENT LAWN 














STAIGREEN will 
give you a perma- 
nent lawn, free 
of troublesome 
weeds, with beautiful deep-rooted 
turf, luxuriant and emerald-green 
from early Spring to early Winter. 
Don’t experiment, sow STAIGREEN. 


Pamphlet ‘‘How to Build a Permanent 
Lawn”’ free in every package. 


2% Ibs. $1.55 12'2 Ibs. $6.50 

5 Ibs. $3.00 25 Ibs. $12.50 

Delivery prepaid anywhere in U.S. A. 
Use one pound for a quick new lawn 10x 20 
ft. — half quantity for renovating old lawn, 


EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER 
25 tbs. $1.75 100 Ibs. $5.00 
For new lawns use 10 lbs. to 200 sq. ft.— 
half quantity for renovating. 


Stumpp & Walter Co., New York City F 
Please send me......lbs. STAIGREEN. 
nonret lbs. EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER. 
FREE SEED ANNUALO) 
FOOD ncincchintectanetnhannns 
Address.......«+ 


City...... State 


lamp 6 ale 


132-138 Church St. (Cor. Warren St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 
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Zinnia—New Star Dust—Chrysan- 
themum flowered, Golden yellow, 
: shaggy, ray-like petals. Pkt, 25c 
Collection Snapdragon (Rust Proof) Super 
of All 5 Majestic Mixture. New type; excellent 
for cutting or bedding. Pkt. 25c 

(ipkt.ea.) Celosia Flumosa— Improved 
‘lame of Fire, Brilliant crimson. Pkt. 25c 

$ 00 Marizgold—Chrysanthemum flow- 
= ered, New Giant Hybrids. Blooms 2 to 

4inches across.Petais quilled. Pkt 25c 
Giant Cosmos—Sensation,Pink & 
white mixed. Early flowering. Pkt.25c¢ 
Send For Free 1937 Catalog 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 
508 MarketSt., Phila., Pa. 



















Garden Novelties—Dainty Gift 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


Stained glass 
flowers lure ruby- 
throated emerald 
gems of flashing 
flight. ‘Just 
add sugar 
and wa- 
ter and 
serve.” 


Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz 
Sapphire. 






WINTHROP PACKARD 
Washington St., Canton, Mass. 





ALPINE ARISTOCRATS 


BLUE POPPIES—BLUE PRIMROSES and BLUE 
ANEMONES—are colorful adjuncts in the rock 
garden. 

Specialist in exclusive and rare Alpines 


ROCKMARGE ALPINE GARDENS 
MRS, EDITH H. BANGHART 
e 


MEDINA WASHINGTON 








ITH 
swaths—trim 
trees, hedges than with a hand-mower 
—scoot up steep terraces—start, stop, 


18” 
walls, 


one-hand ease cut 


closer to 


steer—swiftly, effortlessly. Handiest 
power mower ever built for lawns of 
every size, also a wonder in estate, 
park, school, cemetery and golf serv- 
ice. So simple and de- 
pendable a child can 
operate it. 
Light weight—won’t pack 
, soil. Easy-starting, quiet 4- 
s\ cycle motor runs all day at 


A fuel cost of only 20¢. Rub- 



















ber tires, Free Wheeling. 
Four Cutting Heights, Auto- 
matic Start-Stop Control and 


nine other features. Hun- 
, dreds of enthusiastic own- 
é ers; 6th successful year. 


Write for free 
today. Address 
EVINRUDE LAWN-BOY 
1678 W. Hope Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


literature 


Py ice 
change 
N 


subject to 
without notice 


SEND FOR FREE 
LITERATURE 
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April in Southern 
Gardens 


(Continued from page 186) 


Continue CamMeLuriA plantings. 


The fragrant YELLOW JASMINE (Gelse- 
mium sempervirens) should be planted 
just after the bloom is over. The native 
Trumpet Honeysuckle, Lonicera semper- 
virens also likes spring transplanting. 


The Mexican Rosse vine (Antigonon 
leptotus) does not begin to put out until 
April. This is the time fo buy it for new 
plantings or to separate and transplant. 
This is one of the best of the perennial 
vines. Use it with Clematis paniculata 
for colorful charm and grace. 


For rich summer bloom plant the 
TruMPET VINES. Bignonia- grandiflora is 
the Chinese Trumpet Vine of the charac- 
teristie flame and orange trumpets. Very 
showy and heavy and continuously in 
Madame Galen is the same except 
the flowers are a deeper shade of orange. 
Both are good with Heavenly Blue Morn- 


bloom. 


ing Glories. 


By LAYERING YOUR PLANTS at this sea- 
son many choice varieties ean be added. 
All of the broad-leaved evergreens grow 
quickly when layered now. 


All al sut the NEW ROSES 


Write for this helpful 


booklet. . . Sketches and 
\ data insure success with 
roses. Also 20 latest rose 
\ creations in full color. 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Dept. F47, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 


DELPHINIUM HYBRID 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” 
One of the finest ever introduced, best suited to 
our American climate. Large flowers, closely set 
on tall spikes, in many shades of the lightest 
blue to the deepest gentian blue; some orchid 
shades; many doubles. Mildew and heat resist- 
ant. Ideal planting size that will be sure to 
bloom this year. 
15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00 postpaid. 

Large 2-yr. field-grown plants. 6 for $1.00 prepaid. 
Send for catalog of perennial and rock plants 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 




























re PA fpaa Raise “‘mums” of breath-taking 
MUM beauty! Condensed Guide tells 

now, if you ask, we'll mail 

one FREE, together with glori- 

[@1695_) > ous colored folder listing new, 
novel, rare, hardy  chrysanthe- 

mums and other choice peren- 

nials. A postal brings free copy, 


new low prices, and limited offer 
on our ‘Everlasting Labels.’’ 


Hill Top Orchards and Nurseries 
Box 237, Hartford, Mich. 











only =} | 


4 large, 2 year field grown rose bushes 

guaranteed to bloom, sent postpaid for 

$1.00. One each of *Ami Quinard, black 

red, *Talisman, gold orange, *Caledonia, 

lovely white, Padre, coppery scarlet. 

Ask for 32 page catalog free. Attach 
to your order 


NAUGHTON FARMS, Waxahachie, Texas 









AROSES 


SEPARATE the roots of Cydonias, Tlex 
vomitoria and other plants that grow into 
clumps, from underground roots. 

Dig up the shots of Bampoos as they 
appear in the wrong places and start new 
clumps of exotie but delightful 
evergreen background and screen plants. 
Phylostachys bambusoides is the tallest; 
multiplex disticha is fern-like, and edulis 


three 


is as good for the table as in the garden. 

Divide CHrySANTHEMUMs of all varie- 
ties. Thin out Physostegias and Eupato- 
riums, and Hardy Asters. 
Phlox decussata must be separated every 
four years. 


Rudbeekias 


Sow seeds of NasTUuRTIUMS where they 
are to bloom. They are fine to carry on 


where the California Poppies are now 


blooming. Sow Marigolds and Zinnias, 
Ageratum and Sweet <Alyssum either 
where they are to bloom or for later 


transplanting. 
For fall transplanting into permanent 
positions sow seed of Digitalis, Aquilegia, 
Anthemis and Anchusa. 
For land- 
scape effects and permanent placing use 
types. The 
varieties must be taken up each fall. Thi 
primuli 
vear without lifting. 


dee ly! 


Begin to PLANT GLADIOLUS. 


the primulinus exhibition 


nus varieties 


STOW 
Plant all G 


trom vear to 


JULIA Lester Dion, (S. C.) 
Delphiniums from 
Cuttings 
(Continued from page 198) 
watering and further care just as in the 
They are best 
Generally 


ease of all soft cuttings. 
placed about two inches deep. 
roots form in from two to six weeks, ae- 
and the 
themselves, 
some being quicker to take than 
After these new cuttings are well 


one-fourth to 


eording to climatie conditions 


vigorousness of the plants 
root 
others. 
established 
inch in length, they should be removed 


with roots one 


and potted to a like depth. A rood soil 
mixture for such pots is three parts 0 
leafmold to 
Keep them well wat red for a few week 
and then harden them off preparatory to 
setting out in the field. Atter the plant: 
have filled the pots with roots, they may 
] 


LOSS 


| 
two eoarse sana. 


parts ot 


be planted in the open with little 
resulting. 

Cuttings should be taken as early as 
this 
from 


one can get them in the spring; 


sections 


The propa- 


time varies in the different 
mid-February to late April. 
yall anhiava as ly . ] lead 
will achieve nearly one hundred 
per cent success with the stronger sorts, 
but will invariably encounter a few weak 
types which do not propagate satisfac- 
torily. 


gator 
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Record of a Growing Garden 


3y Marrin A. Harrzoc 


make a universal date 
These were 
made in a locality that is South of 
Washington, DD. £.. but ada 
altitude A The 


layed as you go 


[You can’t 
for gardening. records 
higher 
growing season is de- 


North about one 


weele for every 100 miles at sea level, 
and the same for every. 500 feet of 
elevation. Readers must, the refore, 
get a “starting date” from their 


own gardens and adapt dates accord- 
ngly. T he 


oT COUrse, 


sequences are the same, 


through the 
Sunday. The bor- 
Spireas 


Apri 2—Enjoyved walking 
ivden this beautiful 

“flags,” the IWKerrias 
ttei), Wisterias 
over the pergola and trees made a pleas- 


Ing picture. 


ders ot 


(vanho and elimbing 


Aprit 3—Muceh depends on the work of 
Had perennial beds eulti- 
Trying to keep the soil of the 


in good eondition. 


this month. 
varden Good flowers, 


fruits or orass cannot grow on impover- 


Three necessary chemicals 
nitrogen, phosphorie 
Editor’s Note: Get these in 

prepared plant food and use 


eround. 
are needed: 


ished 
acid, 


ind potash. 


Sowed Petunia and Zinnia seeds. To 
keep a garden continually in bloom it is 


necessary to plant annuals. Raked Portu- 
between flag-stones in some of 


sandy soil, full sun, 


laca seed 
-likes a 
stands dry 

Apri 5—Planting the new rock 
den today! 


the walks 
and weather. 
gar- 
Want much color in it but to 
with white flowering plants 

One of the pink flowering 
Saponaria ocymoides. 
tomentosa, one of the 
flowering kind. Set out Arabis 
white flowers, and Snow-in-summer 
(Cerastium tomentosum)—its silvery 
and white will be lovely 
between the rocks. 

Apri 6—Went to the 
moss to put 


harmonize; 
inte rspel sed. 
rt J 
Achillea 


used 


SO was 
vellow 


bears 


foliage flowers 


woods to get 
in the crevices of the rocks 


around pool. Also, started a “woodsy” 
garden in back yard—setting out Tril- 


Phlox 


lium, wild Columbine, 
and wild Geranium. 


divarieata, 


Planted to grow on the eedar pergola 
Moon-vine for fragrance at 
Heavenly Blue Morning 
bloom. 


night, and 
Glory for day 


Apri 8—Digging the garden every 
day the ground is not too wet, especially 
around plants that are about to bloom— 
kills small weeds, conserves moisture, and 
makes soil mellow. Still planting, filling 
in skips, and thinning out so plants. can 
develop. Also,- keeping dead 
picked to keep up bloom. 

ApriL 9 (Sunday)—When I looked out 
of window this morning saw Ajax, the 


flowers 
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peacock, preening before the gazing 
Since all nature is putting on a 
show couldn’t blame him for looking his 
best. Flowers seemed to be nodding gayly 
around him while he praneed on the 
Pansies and English Daisies. And birds 
were singing so sweetly—many have nests 
in the Box trees and Euonymus bushes. 


globe. 


Aprin 11—My garden club went on a 
pilgrimage today. We saw beauti- 
ful gardens and got ideas and fresh 
inspiration. 


many 
new 


Aprit 16 
windy. The 
our garden is a bed of 
(Pyrethrum) edged 
Though, the lavender Perennial 
Candytuft and Long-spurred Columbines 
are very effective. 


APRIL 


screened porch is 


-This 


most 


Easter is cold and 
outstanding thing in 
Painted 
with 


Daisies 
Clove-pinks. 
flowering 


back 
fish this 
placed 


covered 


i7—The tub of water on 
alive with baby 
(the middle of Mareh we 


in this tub 


morning! 
branche: 
with fish eggs we had taken from pool). 


evergreen 


In two weeks our new pool will have been 
filled them in. 

The top-dressing put on the lawn last 
month has taken effeet and the grass is a 
rich green. 


and drained enough to put 


It is a continuous job keeping 
it mowed. 
Had 


mulehed. 


trawberry bed eultivated and 


Apri 23—We look over the 
garden on Saisie, The Tulips are beau- 
tiful, and Iris are beginning 

We have many 
they 


like to 


to bloom. 
vegetables ready to eat 
—somehow taste better out of 


own garden. 


mm € 


Aprit 27—The Episcopal Chureh spon- 
sored garden tour today. Didn’t feel 
that our garden was “ship-shape” enough 
to be listed but couldn’t refuse them. It 
was so cool and windy the fire felt good 
in out-door fireplace. The garden is color- 
ful: shrubs and other plants blooming. 


Aprit 30 (Sunday)—We drove in the 
country and saw the woods beautiful with 
Redbud, Dogwood, Crabapple, and Yel- 
low Jasmine—to make Yellow Jasmine 
live in our gardens the time to plant is 
when in bloom. 

This time of the year everything is so 
alive the days are not long enough. 


RAREBULBSPECIAL 


25 Bulbs for $1.00 


Here are unusual and delightful bulbs for 
the summer garden. All are of easiest 
culture, handled just like Gladiolus. In- 
cluded are 2 Garden Amaryllis formosis- 
sima (crimson), 8 Exquisite Fairy Lilies 
Mixed (varied delicate tintings), 10 Gay 
Summer Oxalis (mixed colors), and five 
snowy Tuberoses (perfume of orange blos- 





soms). Altogether there are twenty-five 
bulbs in gorgeous color range, for only 
ONE DOLLAR. 


Most interesting catalog on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. Z. 


Merchantville 
New Jersey 





HARDY PLANTS 


That should be 
in Everyday 
Gardens 


You can live every day 


with Perennial plants. You 
will approve their good 
habits, you will delight in 


their colors and fragrance, 
and be amazed at their re- 
sistance to cold and other 


trying conditions, 


You Should Know 
The Unusual Kinds 





that are listed in our new 
catalogue of Perennials, Ros« a. 
and Vines. It has 80 pages of helpful text 


and many illustrations in colot \ copy will 
e mailed free on request to po. 
the Rocky Mout tains (if West of tl 


please send 50 cts.). 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford 25, 


ts east of 


R 2 
e nocsKeS 


New Jersey 














@ NEWER GLADS @ 


HIGH IN QUALITY TRUE IN NAME 
Always moderate in price 

My 1937 gladiolus 

Just drop a card 


EVERETT CLARK Poquonock, Conn. 
Te Hardy 


“MUMS2)° 


Send names and addresses of $8 flower 
¥ lovers and 25¢ to help pay postage and 
, Aah packing, and we will send postpaid, 6 fine 
Sen, hardy Chrysanthemums, different colors. 
4 Write for beautiful new catalog — FREE. 


4 ceo. H. MELLEN CO., Dept.G, Springfield, Ohio 


Rare ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1937 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


price list will interest you 















The most comprehensive published, 22 in 
colour, 4,878 different kinds of flower seeds 
described, including an up-to-date collec- 
tion of DELPHINIUMS, LILIUMS and 
LUPINES, also a _ large selection of 
HERBACEOUS, ROCK PLANTS and 
SHRUB SEEDS Free on application to 


noon ten teteenmaemacoenapenty | 


IPSWICH ENGLAND | 














Fhe MEUS 


HIN KADE 
GARDEN 
ow 5 o. % Ow & e) +: 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 
and Lawnmowing Tractor for 
Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Small Farms, Country Estates, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE co. 
1053 33rd Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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m@ hd 
PEAT MOSS 
It's Emblem Protected |) 


Excellent for soil conditioning — 





mulching — transplanting — seeding 
bushel 


Order from dealer or direct. 


— moisture control. In 20 
bales. 


Free valuable literature on request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-W John St., New York, N.Y. 


177 Milk St. 
Boston, Mass. 


1524 South Western Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 





yg! 


’ Pat 
// Sy \\ Garden Tractors—walking and riding models 












\__ millions! Also larger, more powerful Bolens 


—to do plowing, harrowing, cultivating, 
spraying, mowing and other farm work 
ona small scale. Write Gilson-Bolens 
Mfg. Co.,Dept.30 Port Washington, Wis. 








BATTLE 





OUR ILLUSTRATED 


Gladiolus Catalog 


FOR 1937 
Now Ready for Mailing 


Lists all the Newer and Better Varieties 


Offers Many Attractive Collections 


Send Name and Address for FREE Copy to 


WENTWORTH GARDENS 
4002 W. Territorial Road 
CREEK, MICHIGAN 











STILL TIME TO PLANT 


644 Woodmont Ave. 


DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS 


And you must have Carl Salbach’s big new 
catalog if you 


W rite 


want the greatest value, 


today for your free copy. 


CARL SALBACH 


Berkeley, Calif. 


— — a 











HORSFORD’S 
Regal Plants 
and Lilies 





for your free copy of 


SEND our new Catalog fea- 
turing new perennials, 
TODAY 50 


Asters, new 
Hemerocallis, new Liliums. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, listing over 700 
varieties of Regal plants, shrubs, 
evergreens, ferns and wildflowers 
for your perennial garden. 


F. H. HORSFORD 


Route 30 Charlotte, Vermont 





Some New Garden 
Books for You 


(Continued from page 197) 


the inspiration they are seeking for in- 
door floral arrangements. 
Meisse 


In her introduction Barbara 


says In part: 

My love for flowers was so strong that 

one day in carrying out a bet for a bunch 
of violets I did not hesitate to jump into a 
turbulent stream which was heavily swollen 
by the melting of snow and ice. Up to the 
present day it still appears almost incom- 
prehensible that I did not lose my life in 
this memorable adventure.” 
The quotation gives not only an excel- 
lent idea of the author’s literary style 
but also is an illuminating sidelight on 
her ev'dent penchant for jumping rashly 
into turbulent streams, be they of water 
or of print. 

Though the nine chapters contained in 
the book are devoted to the essentials of 
flower art, i.e.: form, color, composition, 


material, containers, ete., the treatment 
throughout is superficial and inexpert. 
The author is without doubt an ardent 
nature well versed in the 
ways of blossoming plants both eultivated 
and wild, yet there is the feeling through- 
out the reading of this that Miss 


Meisse rushed into print without a thor- 


lover and is 


book 


ough knowledge of many of the important 
phases of her subject. 


THE GARDEN OF GOURDS, 
Baile y. Illustrated, 134 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. C. 


ty L. H. 
pages. The 


$2.50 


Since the “First Gourd Book” by Helen 
M. Tillinghast, a paper-bound 
booklet which appeared last spring, there 
has been a growing demand for a larger 
and more exhaustive work on this sub- 


slender 


ject. 

Doctor Bailey’s timely volume supplies 
this After an introductory 
chapter on planning and planting tlie 
rourd earden, the book is devoted to de- 
scriptions of gourd species and varieties, 


demand. 


whieh brines between the eovers of one 
book the 
gourd enthusiast for 


information required by the 


exhaustive experi- 


ments in growing and collecting. 


The descriptions are accompanied by 
many pen and ink plates artistically de- 
and of unusual interest. Un- 
fortunately no eredit is given on the title 
page or elsewhere for the distinctive work 
of the illustrator. 


signed 


Seasonal Glimpses 
of Nature 


(Continued from page 189) 

ness of digging insects from the bark of 
trees—or pretending to. Hippety hop, 
she goes, slowly up and around the tree 
trunk, and hippety hop goes Mr. 
‘licker, just so many paces behind. Oc 
casionally he breaks the monotony with 
a_ love “flicka, fliceka, 
flicka,” and for variety drums out a rat- 
a-tat on an old dead limb. 
days of 


song of sorts, 
After a few 
this he usually wins her, and 
they set up housekeeping deep down it 
the hollow of an old tree. 


i 


‘ sheeeeriers of April’s attractions 
is the great bird chorus at dawn and 
again at sunset. It is one of the 
thrilling episodes of 
pageant. The 
sparrows, bluebirds, 


{ 


most 
Nature’s spring 
robins, redwings, song 
meadowlarks, ear 
dinals; each with a different song, but all 
blending in one mighty chorus. It turns 
one’s thoughts from the worries and un- 
rest of a turbulent 
peace and contentment. 

As the April sun warms the earth earl) 
butterflies are in evidence, and bees are 
abroad of th 
Even a fly buzzing around out- 


world, leay ing’ bu 


seeking the first sweets 
season, 
doors in April conveys a springlike at- 
mosphere, if somewhat questionable the 


messenger. 


REES, shrubs and plant life in gen- 
eral are intensely interesting to watch 
Each with its own 
particular bud formation and the manner 


throughout the month. 


in whieh it expands and unfolds. 

By latter April many fruit trees are 
blossoming, although the trees in general 
leafed. Each day we 
discern a slight change in the landscape 


are but sparsely 


as blossoms and leaves unfold. 





CUT HERE AND MAIL TODAY eae erence 








GOLD MEDAL OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
ONE OF THE MOST COVETED 


HORTICULTURAL AWARDS IN 
AMERICA 





“The 
book which has appeared in America 


in recent years” is the 
awarded — to 


THE MAssacHusetTts HORTICULTURAL 


Society for editing. | 


THE GARDEN DICTIONARY 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | xq 4-27 | 


most notable horticultural 


citation ac- 


companying the gold medal recently 


Norman Taytor by 


MAIL TODAY FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
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Sweet Pea Culture in 
Vermont 


O my husband should be given the 
eredit for our having, as friends say, 

‘the best Sweet Peas for miles around.” 
Karly in the Spring, before the garden is 
'owed, he removes 8 inches of soil from 
. trench 8 or 10 inches wide, adds a lib- 
ral amount of dressing from the horse 
table and some fine bonemeal, and spades 
in well, covering that with about 2 
iches of fine garden soil, and sets stakes 
yr the wire to be used later on. Sets now 
o not to disturb the roots when plants 
re growing. Then I take a hand and 
lant the seeds, covering with 2 inches of 
ine soil, and a 4 inch layer of fine soot 
to discourage the eut worms. When an 
neh high, fill in 14 inches of soil each 
ide of the Peas, but not over them, for 
rains will wash the soil among the plants. 
When the trench is full it should be 
higher at each side of the trench so to 
atch and hold rain. At the height of the 
hlooming season we draw the soil up to 
the peas, and sometimes put horse stable 
dressing into an old pail of water, dilute, 
and water with it, being sure to water 
with clear water afterwards and sprinkle 
the lower vines to be sure none of it is 
the vines. 
nitrate of soda, a tablespoonful to a pail 
of water when the plants are 3 or 4 inches 
high and again about the time they begin 
to bloom, to encourage growth. We put it 
on the ground first, then use wash water 
to be sure the nitrate isn’t too strong for 
them and sprinkle the plants well to 
remove any spatters or drops of the 
nitrate that might have reached the vines. 
Nitrate water should never touch the 
vines! It can be dug in earefully three 
from the vines before watering. 
[ prefer dissolving in water. Nitrate will 
kill vines and leaves, but it is a great help 
for vigorous vines and big blooms if used 


left on Sometimes we use 


inches 


sparingly, and if the vines are washed 
well afterwards. Our vines were 55 and 
6 feet high last year and very beautiful. 

Wash or spray with 
Black Leaf 40 
keep the vines quite free from aphlis. 
Sometimes when they are most trouble. 
some I fix up 2 qts. of it and dip it onto 
the vines with my hands, reaching many 
aphis under the leaves this way. (Use an 
old wash basin.) I use every day when I 
have to. I like to wash them towards 
night. When hot, dry weather comes, you 
do not need to soak the ground so often 


7 
soapsuds and 


as often as necessary to 


for your Peas are down so deeply. 


Mrs. Watton GREENE, (Vt.) 











RARE UNUSUAL PLANTS 
GEUM BOREISI—£Excellent evergreen foliage 
and vivid orange-scarlet blooms on 12-in. 
stems all summer A superb rock 
garden subject. 3 for $1.00, postpaid. 
Free Catalog lists 1000 hardy 
plants; pronounces names 


F-7. 


















E.10!1 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT. 
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Best Early Tomatoes 


{% a search for early-ripening strains 

of tomatoes that combine quality and 
high yield with earliness made at the 
New York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva several promising new varieties 
Strains that seem 
to give special promise are reported by 
Prof. W. T. Tapley. 

The characteristics sought in an early 
variety are as follows: Early blooming; 
profuse blooming; sufficient foliage to 
protect the fruit from the sun; ability to 
develop well-colored red fruits, smooth 
and of good size; fruits free from erack- 
ing; and rapid growth and ripening of 







Sfeuliitg 
Have vegetables and flowers 
weeks earlier. Protect your 
plants against bad weather 
and insects. An individual hot house fot every plant 
Millions used by market growers everywhere; now 
available to the home gardener. Hotkap Home 
Garden Package ... 25 Hotkaps with setter... at 
your seed dealer, 50c. If unobtainable, postpaid 65¢ 


Home Garden AOTKAPS 


GERMAIN’S, 755 Terminal St., Los Angeles. 


ESTABLISHED 1871 





have come to notice. 














A NEW GARDEN SERVICE 


World’s finest Gladioli, and other 


the fruit. There is no variety at present specialties. Free catalog. We 
. : ae ive ‘‘Facts” seldom found in 
that combines all of these qualities, but o> ltd 


there are several strains that meet these 
requirements part way. 


While 


Hornberger’s Garden Service 
Clark Street --- Hamburg, 8. Y 





Earliana is the variety most 





widely grown for early fruits, it lacks ARDY 

| ee ars . : PRIMROSES I YBRIDS 
color at the stem end, is often rough- Christmas Rose (Helleborus Niger) Lenten Rose 
el} » ‘ is ? > flavor : ack- Delphiniums from world’s choicest seed; blue 
skinned, and is of poor flavor and lack lavender, white and yellow 7 
ing in uniformity. Attempts to improve English and Korean early blooming Chrysan- 


. ° ‘ k themums 
Earliana by selection have resulted in Choice Rockery Plante , 
. ‘atalog 





several good strains, including Canadian NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 

y y . . Dept. F. Poulsbo, Wash. 

Extra Early, Millets Dakota, Adirondack = 

Earliana, and Select Earliana. Penn State Y N 

has also done well in some parts of New our vame 

York On our mailing list will bring you 
“ti . ; , gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
Because of a lack of good early varie- Send postal now. 

ties which also produce heavy yields, D. H. UPJOHN 

many growers are using varieties in the 964 S. Liberty St. Salem, Oregon 

second early group, such as John Baer, 

















Bonny Best, or Chalk’s Early Jewell, says 
Professor Tapley. To these he adds the 
following varieties which have shown 
promise: Scarlet Dawn, Nystate, Abel, 

: FOR ONLY $1.00., PREPAID 


. . .e gs v 
Early Avon, Early Prolific, Speed, Bes- FINEST STOCK GROWN-CATALOG FREE 


tal, Abbot's Early Red, and Rider. KUNZMAN'S “Sv.80"” 






PSY TALS 





1G 
beautiful varieties: 
each different and labelled to name 














Dixie Rose Nursery, 1935—U. S. Plant Patent No. 162 
Words cannot describe the beauty of this bright ver- 


milion-red 























burnished with base of 
the flower: 
tone of deep pink in the mature bloom. You will 
be amazed by the lasting quality of the flowers, and 


the prolific blooming habit of the plant. 


rose, 


gold at 


petals. You must see open enjoy the 


Texas Centennial has proven its worth in scores of 
private 
America 


and publie gardens 
during last year. It 
points on a two-year test at 


Rose Test 


1936, and received 


throughout 
scored 92 
International 
Ore., 
American Rose 
Society Gold Medal Certificate. 


Texas 


Garden, Portland, 


Centennial 
able for 


plants are avatl- 


spring planting from 


growers 


most 





H. T. 
ROSE 


TEXAS 
CENTENNIAL 


good rose 
the United 
dered direct from us. 
Prices — $1 each, $2.50 for 3, 
$10.00 per dozen. 


and dealers in 










States, or may ke or- 






Plant Patent 


Not 

ZS No. 
Genuine oon DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 
this pl int Dept. FG — Tyler, Texas 

e¢ ag 
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Most beautiful 


DELPHINIUM 


we have ever seen! 


( / ] y stand o s the 
s est 1 lo is. Delpl Ss 
f G che ts ell-fo1 1 
| e f ( ( t 3 n 
Cl < | past sha le care lly 
Orde ( kt és special 
} 
Dreer’s 1937 Garden Book sent free 


HENRY A. DREER 
S 1€4 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Ppa.) 
SPECIAL COLLECTION 
GLADIOLUS 


For $2.00, we will ship prepaid, 2 each large 
bulbs, correctly labelled. 














Amador Mammoth White 
Blue Danube Miss Edith Rowe 
Bagdad Pelegrina 
Coryphee Polar Ice 
Elkhart Salbach’s Pink 
Jean du Tailles Wasaga 


Special Gratis—l1 Seabrook White 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


New Hampshire 


Soe To BLOOM 25 


Seabr rock 





ea GARDEN 


‘MUMS 


Best varieties. 6 
Yellow, Car- 






POSTPAIC 





SS Strong Hardy plants 
ies colors. Red, White, Bronze, 
mine, and Pink. 
SPECIAL OFFERS 
12 Gladiolus- - - - 25¢ 3 New Blue Lily - 2 
6 Geraniums - - - 45c 6 Petunias - - - - 
6 Snapdragons - - 3Sce 12 Pansies - - a 
6 Climbing Roses - 48c 6 Perennials, all « diff 49c 
6 Hardy Phiox - - 49c 285 Oxalis, Mixed - - 25c¢ 
Special Price: All 11 Collections mailed pos steed. oe 50 
New Catalog of Seeds, Plants, o— oe bg 


Hi. WwW. B U Cc K B E E Rocktord, 327 


“GET- 
ACQUAINTED” 
COLLECTION 


MARLIAC 

LktndteE 5 
White, Pink $9.00 
and Yellow Cost, 








vw oat - 
with 5 asstd. Water Plants FREE 
MARLIAC - of Hardy Water I 
! W e, Pink and a Yellow 
\ l 7 it Water Plan all diff 
” s led FREI W your } af hed 
I ! All f Order today; we'll sh 


post 
Write for "p lanting Material 


Rockery and Garden 


RAMAPO WATER GARDENS 
Box 492-C MAHWAH, N. J. 


FREE 
fer Pool, 


Catalog listing 





Getting Dandelions Out of the 
Lawn 


By G. H. 


2 HERE 


worry 


WEAVER, (Ont 


ario) 
longer be .cause 
Dandelions. Most 


gone by and many 


for 


pe rsons 


need no 
over 


ot vears people even 


of today know quite well the terrible 
nuisance whieh Dandelions e¢an be to 
vod Jawn-making efforts. True, the plant 


as quite a pretty bloom but the later 


seeding Te the bare 
and the 
dedly 


effeets from the 
h'oom stalks after the seeds blow 


heavy ragveed leaves are dec’ un- 
Furthermore, the 
the Dandelion plant tends to 


smot he 4 


sightly on a lawn. 
character of 
crowd and the grass plants and 
further detri- 


Means for its con- 


impoverish the soil to the 
ment of a good turf 
trol and eradieation are available, and this 
at a reasonable cost. 


Years 


ago combat consisted of eulling 
the weed with knives or other 
designed for the 


if this were effective, it 


tools espe- 


cially purpose. Even 
is a back-aching, 
heart-breaking, endless task. Rakes were 
design intended to 
went to 


some value in 


later constructed of a 
strip off the 
eed, This 
that it did much to check 
he weed but 
kept 


s ed Was 


flowers before they 
dev ce was ot 
the spread 

unfortunately could 
amp'e 


{ 


lawns 


not be bloom free, henee 


produced for reseedings and 


the crop went merrily on. 





he 
GRAVELY 
GARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 602 


Dunbar, W. Va. 
Three machines in one .. 


Cultivates your garden .. 
Cuts the tallest weeds . . 
Mows your lawn. . Ideal 
for Estate Owner. 








e PURDY-SEEDS e 





ALL AMERICA SPECIAL FOR SM ALL GAR- 
Dk NS: 10 small pkts., (conta L 3 amount in 
rular pkt t plenty for a small garden), 10 
finest 195¢ l All Amer l “Novelties, my 
only $1. Collection, 5 novelties, 5 


small packet » 50c. 
GODE TIA DOUBLE SYBIL SHE RWOOD, Eng- 

d’s finest novelty for 1997, 
single, pkt. 10c, 


Same color as 


Send fi fre 


Europ 


CARL PURDY 


{1l-Novelty list of finest American an 
m introductions, Illustrais 


Box 4479, 


d in col 


Ukiah, Calif. 








FRUIT TREES and BERRY PLANTS 
for SPRING PLANTING 


B 200,000 Peach Trees, 150.000 Apple T : 
one and two year old. Pear, Pluiw 
Cherry, Nut Trees of all kinds. © Millions 
of Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, 
Asparagus plants, and Grape Vines. 3e 
new and old varieties. Evergreens, Sh: 
Shrubbery and Roses. We offer one of the largest 
Nursery Stock in the East, 
planters at comparatively low pr.ces. 
our free cataiog. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Box O rincess Anne, Marviand 


Trees, 
and most complete lines of 
sold direct to the 
Send today for 
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In the face of the ineffectiveness of 
the means at hand, 
towards chemical met 


efforts were directed 
thods of combat, by 
An early dey 


solution of 


the use of sprays. elopment 


consisted of a iron sulphat 


prepared at the rate of one and a half 


pounds to a gallon of water, to be spraved 


at monthly intervals, beginning in th 
Spriig. It is cheap and may be applied 
easily but it has some disadvantages t 
its use. It does not actually remove th 


cause ot the trouble. And 
blaecken kill the pest, surroundin: 
conditions remain unchanged with a fur 


7 
ther 


while it will 
and 


seeds in the 
soil or that may be watfted in on breeze 
It also 
which it 


erowth from dormant 
cement wit 
[ Effeectiv 
destroyers, 


stains stone and 


comes in contact. 


commercial lawn weed based 


on this material 

Editor. | 
Dandelion and the lawn grasses do not 

enjoy the 


are on the market.— 


soil conditions, conse- 
quently luxuriant growth of one is rarely 
seen with a like development of the other. 


same 


It the soil character is made the best for 
grass growth the Dandelion will be ham- 
pered both below and above ground. The 
former by restricted 
and the latter by 


luxuriant 


root development 
the choking efiect of a 
erowth of grass leaves. Su 
ge a ‘ ; 
plate of ammonia proved to be the ideal 
but to be 
be used strictly 


acid 


the soil by the 


! 2 25 - 4 
chemical tor this purpose, effec 


tive it must according to 


preseript.on. The condition pro- 


duced in ammonium su 
plate is highly distasteful to 


Dandelion, and its high nitrogen conten 
produces the desired luxuriant growth of 


Dat- 


weed is 


the grass. There is developed a 
turf in which the 


erowded out by the grass and 


dc lion-prooft 
is ke pt out 


in future by the same unfavorable en- 


vironment which eaused its primary 


removal. 


Ammonium sulphate has certain dis 


dvantages, however, chief amone these 


being its burning action upon vegetati 


used properly. It should no 


amounts greater than thre 


unless it is 
be applied 
or tour 


pounds to the thousand 


squal 
feet of lawn, must be sea red even! 
and well watered in. The safest mea 


of applieation is by the use of a simp 


prayer nade especially for the purpose 
It must not be used in the heat of sun 
mer, but is safe in the springtime ar 
again in the fall. 


Remember that ammonium sulphate 
] 


fertilizer and 


} 
+ 


to excess, the heavy nitroveno 


not a syne when uset 
alone, or 
above frou! 


stimulation produces growth 


at th ( é rpense or the plant Hpelow i} 


Ss hace, This may be readily countel 
b: i need by fall 
Commercial plant food. 


A plan 


ordinary 


feeding with a balanced 


which has proven effective for 
feed- 


sulphate in the 


lawn mixtures is two light 


ings with ammonium 
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spring about a month apart and in Sep- 
tember a feed of bone meal or prepared 
plant food such as Vigoro. The latter 
may be used judiciously in mid-summer 
if by watering alone there is difficulty in 
suitable turf. Creeping- 
bent lawns, must have in addition the 
special consideration required by this 
type of grass such as the raking of run- 


maintaining a 


ners and top dressing at needed intervals, 


which however, are not matters of Dan- 
delion control. 

Poorly turfed weed-infested lawns are 
almost invariably caused by the soil being 
in an impoverished condition and of 
wrong under- 
nourishment of the grass plants. A beau- 


tiful green grass sward ean be had today 


reaction, resulting in an 


by simply taking advantage of the known 
nourishment 
(grass) the 
maintenance of suitable soil reaction and 


facts regarding the 
of the desired turf plants 


proper 


the detrimental effeets which these will 


have upon the objectionable plants com- 
lawns, such as the 


monly present in 


Dandelion. 


The White Rue 


| T will not be long until gardeners in 

general are growing, or trying to 
rrow, the new Himalayan Rue, Boenning- 
for it 


our catalogues 


hausenia albiflora, is pretty sure 


to appear in with a lot 
of fanfare. Experiences here during the 
last 
help when the time comes for its Ameri- 
debut. It is that the 
plant has to under the 


handicap of such a cumbersome name as 


two years may, then, be of some 


can untortunate 
make its way 
the botanists have given it and it is not 
unlikely that gardeners will get around 
that diffieulty by ealling it the White Rue, 
which will be following the lead of Euro- 
pean gardeners. And the would 
not be far wrong, for the plant is a 


name 


member of the Rutaceae family. 

It is semi-shrubby, growing from two 
to four feet high and producing, all dw 
late summer and autumn, clouds o 
small rivalling the 
Perennial Babysbreath in beauty and use- 
Sprays of blossoms used with 


Ing 


ivory-white flowers, 
fulness. 
the plant’s glaucous, ferny foliage make 
one of the airiest eut flowers of its sea- 
instant 


son and should give the plant 


popularity in all sections where it is 
hardy. 

Its actual hardiness will have to be 
shown by further trials. It comes from 
the southern Himalayas, I believe, and 
few plants from that section are able to 
stand our northern winters unless given 
good protection. Experiences in northern 
Michigan during the last two winters con- 
firm the supposition that it will require 
special treatment here, and may not be 
worth the effort, but that is a problem 
for each gardener to answer for himself. 
During the winter of 1933-34 all 
in the open were dead as a dinosaur when 
spring came, but two plants that had been 
eut back and over in a well- 
frame through without 
These 
the open and are 
this year. As 
they appear to have come through the 


plants 


earried 
protected came 


injury. were later transferred to 
there 


written, 


being wintered 


these notes are 
winter in good shape. They were cut 
back sharply last fall and were given a 
thick muleh of straw directly over the 
crown and for a space of two feet or more 
around the plants. | am of the opinion 
that they ean be carried through northern 
winters these 

The plant is of easy culture, thriving 


under conditions. 

in any fairly good soil in sun and would 
Its role 
as a border plant in the more temperate 


probably do well in part shade. 


parts of the country is assured and its 
value in that sphere as well as a cutting 
subject may justify the care needed to 
overcome its apparent tenderness to cold, 


C. W. Woop 









3 BIG RUSTIC 


BIRD HOMES 
Hollowed Cedar logs with bark 

ingeniously constructed—good 
for 7 to 10 years outdoors 


2 Wren Houses (holes can be 
enlarged for bigger birds) and 
1 Blue Bird in set Send 


check or pay postman $1.50 
(sent post paid E. of Missis 
sippi R.) plus small M. O 
fee. Send 15c stamps or coin 
for big Lincraft Rustic book— 
32 pages of Rustic Lawn and 
Garden equipment. Price list 


included. 
NEW JERSEY FENCE CO. 
8 Mitchell Ave., Burlington, New Jersey 








AR ‘ 


> 


A 







Fasily 


Greenhouses, and Garden 


Boosts your garden 


year ‘round. 





Irvington, N. Y. 
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form Hot 
Wind 
made of air-dried Gulf Cypress. 


( lipped together to 


results 


Saves your garden in the Fall 


Send for Folders 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


New GARDEN SASH 


Handy Size—2-x-4 ft. 
Light Weight—14 lbs. 
PRICE EACH 


$9.50 


Bed, Miniature 
Breaks. Durable 


weeks ahead in Spring 
Can be used all 








Elizabeth, N. J. 













NEW GAIETY ¢ 
FLOWER ¢ 


Price per packet of 
assorted colors 25c¢ 
Gaiety Flower is not the real name. 
It’s called that because of its gay, 
happy colors. In truth, they are 
Sutton’s Improved large-flowering 
Phlox Drummondi, The gaiety of 
their many colors, the size of th« 
blooms equaling the Hardy Phlox, 
and their long 4-months flowering 
period, makes them one of the 
most desirable of Annuals. 
If you want the newest and best 
things in Annuals—seeds of high- 
est germination, that will grow quickest 
and produce the loveliest flowers—sow 
Sutton’s English Seeds! We carry them 
in stock. Send for Seed Catalog. It also 
contains a fine collection of Sutton’s 
Vegetables, as well as new Gladioli, new 
Montbretias, new Dahlias. 





Wayside Gardens 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


es 





Trade Mark 
Registered 














CULTURE OF CACTI 


These weird and fantastic plants intrigue everyone 

ind they will stand up under the dry 
of living rooms. Read what Ladislaus Cutak, in 
charge of Cacti at the Missouri Botanic Garden, 
has to say about their culture in the April issue 
of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


DAFFODILS 


The history, development and propagation of these 
beautiful flowers of Spring are well told by 
G. P. A. Mayer in the 


atmosphere 


same issue, 
25¢ a copy; $2.00 a year 
Special Trial Subscription Offer 
7 months for $1.00 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Ave. New York City 

















1égon Gladiolus 
MOORISH KING 


one of 200 varieties in our 
list 
A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
8115 E. Couch St., Portland, Ore. 












GLADIOLUS sso es, me 
popular varieties. Complete descriptions. Use- 


ful information. Reasonable prices, (5¢ & up). 


Enelose $1 bill and I'll send you 50 grand 
varieties ppd. (blooming size, mixed). Get 
acquainted with my quality stock! (Offer 


limited, order at once.) 


PAUL BRANDON, Route 1, Bend, Oregon 


BETTER DELPHINIUMS 


PLANTS $3.50 per 100 PREPAID 


From world’s leading double bloom _ strains. August 
planted, Blooming size. Hardy. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Every color in mixture including: rose and white. Giant 
blooms, tremendous spikes. Nothing superior Seeds 50c 
packet. Large year old plants, 0c each—$7 per 100. 
Folder free; with 30 white and rose seed, 25¢ cash. 


DELPHINIUM EXPERIMENTAL GARDEN 




















Puyallup, Wash. 

New Seeds and Plants 

A wide selection of rare items including 

named double Pyrethrum, unusual Lilies, 

choice Alpines, and the season's finest 

novelties. 

RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 

Painesville ° Ohio 
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ZorathWN OF 
LASTING B 







Scott's Lawn Seed is 
, a combination of per- 

manent grasses in- 
cluding Creeping 
Bent. It is 


that one customer 


so pure 


in the metropolitan 
area wrote—‘ Your seed is so clean it looks 
more like cereal than Lawn Seed.” Scott's Lawn 
Seed will give you thick, velvety, weed-free turf 
for the least possible cost. Sow it this spring. 


©. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
36 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 





Mailed Postpaid 


Most beautiful lily Iever offered. (Regu- 
lar 60c value.) Grows 2 to3 feet high and 
bears a cluster of magnificent blooms, simi- 
lar to Easter Lilies, A hardy varie ty— grows 
in any soil. Plant this spring—bloom in July. 
SPECIAL OFFER f:i*<s.0 
New Business 
I will mail postpaid 9 bulbs for 60¢ or 20 fine bulbs for $1.00. 
My new book—finest I ever published —on Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and everything for the flower garden mz 1iled FRE E. 
CHARLOTTE M. HAINES Dept. 224 Rockford, lilinois 


If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 
THE OREGON nage veda 
ad will have in nens¢ Or of 
{ il l nye, he texture, 





and lor ! 

600 tel mixed. 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds... .35 
To be of true stock, send 
direc to the Originator and grower, 
Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, Canby, Ore. 
tl Directions and Suagestions for Marketing 

Pansy Plants on Request) 


WIZARD puts 
New Life into 
Worn-out Soils! 





Cullu 














MANURE MAKES LAWNS 
AND GARDENS THRIVE! 


The florist and expert gardener dare not 


risk failure. They must be sure of re- 
sults. That is why they use manure to 
prepare a rich fertile soil and to feed 
their plants safely. Wizard improves the 
texture of soils. Supplies life giving 
humus that encourages deep root growth 
and lessens drouth damage. Wizard fur- 
nishes all the essential plant food ele- 
ments that are released continuously over 
a long period. Wizard is a lasting plant 
food—not a temporary stimulant. You 
can grow a fine lawn, beautiful flowers 
and shrubs with Wizard—a dehydrated, 
weedless natural plant food. Avoid in- 
ferior substitutes — insist on genuine 
Wizard Brand from your dealer. 


FREE Send for booklet, “Tips on 


Gardening”—it tells how to 
get better results in the garden. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 
60 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


WIZARD 


TrRape 


SHEEP MANURES 
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. -$1.00- 


Some Plants and Things 
Out-of-the Ordinary 


(Continued from page 994) 


as the ordinary watering tasks are done. 
Liquid fertilizers may be applied in the 
manner. Instead of the 


dread with which we formerly approached 


same convenient 
these onerous jobs we ean now go to them 
with pleasure. 

Grape Portland 
HE introduction of a series of 
Grape 


new 


varieties during recent years 
needed 
that 
W hen we 


product iveness 


seems to have been the 
to start 


worthy of 


impetus 
again an aetive interest in 
table fruits. 
culture, 


most 
consider ease of 


under proper culture, small amount of 
space needed, and many other good qual- 
ities, it is hard to understand why more 
home gardeners do not make the Grape a 
part of These thoughts 
were set in recalled the 
aera a new vine of the variety Port- 
land g ave us last Fall. 


y] 


lite 


their schedule. 


motion when I 
This new, early, 
which will be found in the 
West Hill Nurseries, Box 
N. Y., and Storrs & Harri- 
Ohio, is an excellent 
but it only begins to 


Grape, 
se ni of 

Fredonia, 
Son 0, Painesville, 
home garden variety, 
tell the interest! whieh is econ- 
tinued in Fredonia, Ontario, Sheridan 
and Urbana and in Golden Museat if the 
too severe. 


o story 


climate is not 


Antirrhinum Magic Carpet 
LTHOUGHL I grown nor 
this form of the 
popular Snapdragon, I am looking tfor- 
ward to it 


have 
dwart 


never 
- seen new, 


with much pleasure, knowing 









‘m Which helps 
Our catalog teils of the hardy, 
true-to-name stock grown in our 
acre nurseries—gives planting directions 
guarantees Satisfaction saves you money, 
} yrs. experience backs every item, See our rose values, 

MALONEY BROS. NURSERY *- INC. 
29 Main St., Dansville, N. 


Trichers colortul 


ALU aS 
WO] Guaranteed to Bloom 


YY Add interest to your garden this 
a vear with a fascinating Water 
Lily Pool. Beautiful, fragrant water 
lilies are easy to grow —no weeding 
a no watering no 
= hoeing. Vivid colors 


NEW CATALOG Now Ready FREE 


Beautifully illustrated in natural colors. 










Contains everything about a Water 
Garden. W rite for FREE copy today! 
W™: TRICKER INC. 


Canada I5¢ 


Everything for the Water Garden 
7415 Brookside Ave. 
SADDLE RIVER, N. J. 


7423 Rainbow Terrace 
INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 


DAHLIA—Chrysanthemum Collection 


Dahlia Plants—1 each of any 4—$2.25 
Calf tdol—Calf Rose—Wenoka—Mrs. G. LeBoutillier—C. 
B Pinchot—Adorable—Prochtkerhi—Mrs. E. Lehmar— 
Calvacade—Betty Zane. Min. Roots § each $1.50. Little 
Dream—Baby Royal—F airy—Snowdrops—Mirth—Bishop of 
Liandoff—4 Plants of Pink Cushion, the sensational 
Azaleamum for $1.00. 
Our 1937 catalog listing the best now ready 


GENEVA DAHLIA GARDENS, 





Geneva, Ohio 








that any plant with the attributes it is 
said to find many 
places in the garden waiting for it. <A 
friend in England who watched it in the 
trial grounds of its introducers, Watkins 
tells me it is pe 


possess is voing’ to 


rhaps the 
His de- 
little, 


and Simpson, 
outstanding novelty of 
plant 
hummocks of 
studded all 


large Snapdragons in a 


the vear. 


ription says the makes 


1 


? | an } 
rounded shrub-like growth 


which are over with quite 


wide range of 


colors, including apricot, flame, orange, 


white and yellow. One ean easily 


pink, 


foresee the popularity this dwarf “Snap” 


will enjoy among rock gardeners, who 


Summer ¢éolor. 


35 Cortland St 


their 


are always looking for 
Peter Henderson & Co., 
New York City, list it 


elty seed offerings. 


amon? hov- 


Viscaria Sutton’s Pale Blue 


|S ee 


even 


Visearias are not new, but 
vou 


Visearia fan, it is not 


though may be an old 


likely have 


to be found 


you 


elorious shade 


ever seen the 

in Sutton’s Pale Blue. Visearias, beine 
easily grown, long flowering and showy, 
are to be numbered amone the annual 
earden’s “best offerings and = Sutton’s 
strain, like so many of their specialties, 
s right at the top of the list. Perhaps you 
have heretofore overlooked this excellet 


garden flower; if so it will pay you to get 
the intriguing catalogue of Wavside Gar 
dens, Mentor, Ohio, and turn first to tl 

] 


colored plate of Visearia and then to t 


1¢e 
1e 


descriptions on page 31. 


Anthemis Sancta Johannis 


ERHAPS this plant has 
tioned on this page 
stand repeating, for it 


been men- 


> before, but it will 
is one of the bright- 
est new perennials [ have seen in years. 
It will be 
Vaughn's 


York, where it 


found in the perennial list of 
Seed Store, Chieazo and New 
is deseribed as a two-foot 
vellow species, but that must be an error 
ot the 


are a bril 


catalogue maker, for the flowers 


liant orange and its stature ean 


be largely governed by soil fertility, a 


lean medium giving a height of about 
fifteen inches while a rich soil will pro- 
duee two-tfoot plants. It is a most flori- 


ferous plant, the vivid orange flowers 


being especially vood ior @ itt.:ne. 


Ranunculus 


iw these words are written I am en- 
f . . > * 
d joying one of my annual Winter 


treats—a six-inch pot full of Ranunculus 


in bloom. Few buibous plants give me 


more pleasure over a longer period and 


at so little expense of time and money 
ecourse, to be 
Winter 
is fresh in mind I 
should like to eall attention to the exeel- 
lent stock listed by Milliken Nurseries, 


Dept. F., Claremont, California. 


This is not the time, of 


about these bulbs for 


while it 


thinking 
blooming, but 


C. W. Wood, Mich. 
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ANSWERS 


(Continued from 204) 


page 


Peony Buds Dry Up 


Answering Henry Lintig, (L. I.): 
No doubt your Peonies are 
‘om botrytis blight. Here are the symp- 


suffering 


mms and their prevention. This, the most 
mmon disease of Peonies, is likely to 
very destructive during wet seasons. 
The name bud blight, bud blast and 
ay mold have also been given it. In 
reality there are two blights, one early 
d one late, caused by different species 
of the same fungus (Botrytis paeoniae 
il B. cinerea). Early in the spring 


wilt and fall over, 
turning’ showing 
ray-brown If nothing is 
ese spores are later carried to develop- 
which turn black and 
rowth; botrytis blight is usually the 
nsuspected cause of failure of 


young shoots suddenly 


blaek and masses of 


spores. done, 


ing buds cease 
Peonies to 
bloom. 

Older buds may be blasted; the stems 

iy take on brown appearance in places, 
dark areas on the 
wet 
may 


ere may be irregular 


ives, spreading rapidly during 


and crown rot 


eather, and decay 
xtend all through the season. 


k bordeaux 





\lthough spraying with wea 


several times in the 


ixture 


spring, 


vinning when the young tips first show, 
s advisab! are the 


late 


the surface 


e, sanitary measures 


hief means of control. Therefore, 


he low 


fall eut all 

the ground, r¢ 
stalk as 
bud; this destroys 


stalks just 
as much of the 
injuring the 
bodies 


HOV Ine’ 


possible without 


many spore 
that would be sources of spring infection. 


infeeted 
and all diseased buds 


Remove pron iptly any shoots in 


spring flowers 
during the season. In doing 
bag and it place all 


is gathered; then burn 


ana leaves 


this carry a paper 


diseased material ¢ 
it. Diseased parts 
ered will seatter 


earried about uneov- 
spores. 
Occasionally other 
blight 
the shoots 

The eontrol measures 
take eare of them. Leaf 


leaf diseases are usually 


rots—phytophthora 
and selerotinia stem rot—may kill 
just will 
bloteh and other 
held in cheek by 
the fall cleanup but bordeaux mixture can 


given 


be used durine the summer to advantage. 
Nematode knot 


microsecopie eel-worm is especially serious 


root eaused by a 
soils in the 
Affeeted roots are irregularly 
enarled and the weak spi 
plants gradually die. 

Dig plants in the 
fall, remove all infected roots, divide the 
healthy portions and replant them. 

Dormant roots may be treated in hot 
at 120 degrees F. for thirty minutes. 
planting new roots and treated ones 
avoid soil where the disease 

The 


numerous, 


In sandy states. 


knotted or 
ndling, stunted 


eastern 


suspicious-looking 


vater 


has oceurred. 
not 
standing 


insect pests of Peony 
If the stalks are left 


are 
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they are likely to be infested with oyster- 
shell seale. Ants are often 
buds, but they are merely feeding on a 
sticky secretion and cause no injury. The 
rose-chafer is especially fond of this plant 
and should be removed by 
As taken from “The 


by E. L. D. 


BURNETT'S 


DAHLIAS 


weer 1937 


@ HILLCREST MANDARIN 1.0.) 


Brilliant red 


seen on the 


handpicking. 
Garden Eneyelo- 


pedia” Seymour. 


V. H. Appey, (Mich.) @ MONMOUTH CHAMPION (r.p.) 
Searlet-orange 
@ GOLDEN ECLIPSE  r.p.) 
wry: Ps Gorgeous yellow 
Winter Protection @ JAMES KIRBY (1.D.) 
Glowing ruby 
Answering Ruth Hodgson, (Wise.): @ ALYCE MARIE GALVIN (r.p.) 


‘ y 7 Po * Superb white 

In “Can Nature be Wrong?”’—will ONE TUBER EACH OF ABOVE § 00 

state that I, too, cover my flowers as the ( Prize Bn,» TP ey ees 2: ) 
‘ . (Catalogue Value $4.25) 

leaves fall and as yet have lost no flowers Sow our “KILLARNEY” Grass Seed Mixture and 


" r] aw fraaza Walk on Velvet 
due to winter freeze. “New 1937 Seed Catalog on Request” 


yard is a forest and the flowers growing BURNETT BROS INC 
er e 


there are covered in nature’s own way. (The original Firm—Est. over 30 years) 

The side border and front is covered as 92 Chambers St. Dept. G. New York City 
soon as the leaves fall (with leaves raked 
from the lawn). My Chrysanthemums are 
covered while still blooming, also Aconi- 
tum and other late flowering plants. So 
by the time the heavy frost and freezes 
come, 


The rear end of my 
















aotiona/ a | 
RDY PHLOA 


5 sensational varieties of Hardy Phlox one 
. *LA 









my flowers have long been covered 


: . . each of AMERICA, tt ink, 
and in mild winter have found that the VAGUE, Sariits red, SELYSEE: “purple, 
ground does not freeze all winter. mee, 8 ses eee eee 
’ > — e from ad 
F. Buck, (Ohio) NAUGHTON FARMS, Waxahachie, Texas 





| Kill the Bugs; 


FOR A GOOD MANY YEARS there has been a demand for an efficient sprayer that could 
be utilized by the Grower or Home Owner at a greater saving of time and a minimum of 
expense, to take the place of the tiresome and back breaking hand pumps and pressure 
sprayers that have been so long on the market. 

KEEPING PACE WITH THE DEMANDS OF MODERN PROGRESS—Now At Last—as 
with all new and modern inventions the saving of Time and Labor is achieved in this 
device of modern Utility—The GARDEN HOSE SPRAYER. 


Attaches to Ordinary Garden Hose—Rapid—E ffective—Economical 


\ “the g prayer without « Peer’ 








WON BREAKABLE 
| “TRANSPARENT 


& CARTRIDGE cwam ger 


U NBREAKABLE TRANSPARENT CARTRIDGE CHAMBER 
NEW MAKES INSECTICIDES VISIBLE — EXTRA EXTENSIONS 
® WHEN NEEDED FOR SPRAYING TREES. 


An Amazing New Seeveaiien for spraying trees, plants, shrubs, ete.— 
without the laber and expense of heavy equipment—tor gardens—large 
estates, municipal parks, library grounds, greenhouses—no mixing— 
ready for instant use—mechanically perfected to stir or agitate the 
solution in cartridge form, so that it is deposited in correct concentra- 
tion on objects to be sprayed. 

IDEAL FOR ROSE BUSHES, ZINNIAS, GLADIOLUS, 
DAHLIAS, SWEET PEAS, GERANIUM, OLEANDER, POINSETTIA, BOGANVILLA, 
AGERATUM, HYACINTH, ETC., ETC. EXCELLENT FOR VEGETABLE GARDENS. 


NICOSTICK cartridges (Nicotine and Fish Oil Soap), an ideal and compiete 








ASTERS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


insecticide for the control of sucking insects, such as Aphis, Thrips, Gree 
Flies, Plant Lice, ete. An effective repellant when used on trees, shrubs 
and plants for keeping dogs away. 

SULFOSTICK cartridges (Sulphur), to be used for the control of Mildew. 


Rust, Black Spot, 
dormant spraying 
ARSENOSTICK cartridges 


and other fungus diseases. Especially recommended for 


(Arsenate of Lead), for the control of eating 





insects such as the Codling Moth, Green Apple Bug, Leaf Roller, Cas 
Bearer, Apple Scab, Asparagus, Astor and Japanese Beetles that infest fruit 
trees, plants and vegetables, 


UNSOLICITED LETTERS OF ENDORSEMENT 


We receive hundreds of unsolicited endorsements from persons of prominence, Extracts from some 
of the letters received are as follows: Mr. R. C. Brown, secretary of the Meridian Rose Society, 
Meridian, Mississippi, writes: “I am delighted with the Sprayer and the Cartridges. ry far as I 
am concerned if I could not get another one of these Sprayers the one I have could not be bought 





for ten times the price I paid for it."". Mr. E. H, Dulaney, chairman of the Southern Classification 
Committee, Atlanta, Ga., in his letter writes: “I gee the Garden Hose Sprayer outfit and find 
same very satisfactory.” Miss Isabel Ross, 330 N. Catharine St., LaGrange, Ill, states: “I am 
very much pleased with the Sprayer set, it saves oiaas of time.” "Mr. W. F. White, 2939-73rd St., 
Kenosha, Wis., writes: “I find your Sprayer the most efficient device for gardens, I would not be 


without it, I have used several kinds but find Sprayer a great time and 


Sold Direct — Factory to Consumer — Write for Information 


GARDEN HOSE INSECTICIDE CO., B-116, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


your innoyance saver.”’ 
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eentiiel Flower Plants 
need 


ne ike ive oe 


PLANT STIMULANT 


imulating food to pro- 


keep them beautiful. 


like humat 


is the resul f years of extensive work 
ind experienc by Professor Albert E. 
Wilkinson, widely known expert. lant 


Stimulant is a liquid plant food that is used 
| which will 
grow and keep plants healthy and beautiful. 
Will revive drooping plants. For best re- 


1 
to water ant once a We€é€K, 


sults. mix one gallon Stimulant with three 
gallons water. 

Prices 
eee $1.50 ee $6.00 


Express collect Mail check with order 


THE FERTILE POT COMPANY 
84 Parallel St. 


AALIAS 


Do you want to know 


Bridgeport, Conn. 









how to really grow 
Dahlias? 


Dahliadel Cultural Instructions cover the 


growing of all types of Dahlias, and is 
from the preparation of the soil, 


disbudding with 


complete 
fertilizing, charts, on 
through to digging and storing of roots. 
This advice has helped thousands of flower 
over their dahlia 
part of our new 48 
free for the a’sking. Just a 
your name and address and 
mention the Grower. 


DAALIADEL NORSERIES 


W.W.Maytrott,Boxo4 VINELANDN.). 


troubles, and is a 
page catalog. It is 


lovers 
postal with 


Flower 

















GARDEN TOOL!! 


The Colvin Subsurface 
is a 36 inch brass tube equipped 
with a shut-off valve. When at- 
tached to your garden hose, and 
using the water pressure only, it 
will do the following: 


Irrigator 


1. Cultivate and aerate all the earth around 
th roots oO shrubs and trees (without 
turbing them) to any depth down t 


needed—at the 


Colvin 
lickly 


2. Apply water where it is 
! t Water applied wit! the 
trrigator = do« not evaporate 
, , , 


| 8. Insure the growth of shrubs and tre 
after tranmsplantin 


sOluble cartridge type fertilizers 
directly to the roots tor their immediate 


5. Completely remove dandelions, docks and 
other deep routed weeds from lawns. 
teports from users of the Colvin 
Subsurface Irrigator show remark 
able results in stimulating and for« 
ing trees and Order now 
Post paid any place in the U. S., 


$3.00 
COLVIN WEEDER COMPANY 


Kenilworth, Illinois 


shrubs 











Silver Spray for Christmas Trees 


Answering Nellie Loomis, (N. Y.): 
What is used generally I cannot say but 
this last season I saw the most beautiful 
specimen of such work that I ever laid my 
eves on. In a large town near here, there 
the most beauti- 
designed and illuminated Christmas 
An old customer of 


was a prize awarded for 
fully 
tree. mine ealled me 
I thought of 
Was a perfect specimen, 
ft. high, and had the base set 
in a stand and the whole tree had been 
with silver Dueo. Sitting on a 
front porch with the electric nen bulbs 
chosen with a 


to eall around and see what 
hers. The tree 


possibly 5 
coated 


eolor har- 


When I 


view to proper 
it was an arresting sight. 
had looked at it a while she asked me 
what I thought of it. I said “It’s magnifi- 
cent and what’s more it will win the top 


mony, 


prize,” and it did! This coating also pre- 


vents quick dropping of needles and the 
dipping of the butt of the tree in liquid 
paraftin before putting in stand will also 
make trees last better. 

WEDRICK, 


Cuester D, (Ontario) 


Leaf-Curl, Etc. 
Answering Mrs. V. 
in November, 


The Snowball 
aphids (lice). 


A. Hansen, (Wisc.), 
page 592: 
leafeurl is eaused by 


Remedy—black leat 40 





Wet 8 se ee 





SPECIAL 


WILD GARDEN 
Collection 
(For Ground Covering) 
Native Rhod 


Our nursery abounds with 


dendrons, Kalmias, \zaleas and __ othe 
native gems. Beautify your border or 
woodland with a sprinkling of Flam 


Azaleas and Mountain’ Laurel. Under 


these native shrubs the bareness will dis 
appear with an under planting of ground 
covers. Take advantage of the following 


ground cover collection to abolish these 


bare patches. 


Ground Cover Collection 
10 Wintergreen . .§2.50 


10 Rattlesnake Plantain............. 1.50 

10 Round-lobed Hepatica........... 1.50 

a 2.50 

10 Bishop’s Cap hewkok emda oso Sone 

10 False Miterwort diane wala 

OP ee SEED: 66S eiacedectcecscene 1.50 
This Collection of 70 ee $10 

(Catalog value $12.50) 

One-half Collection, 35 DEAD .65.c:00 08 $5.50 
SPECIAL: 10 Yellow Ladyslippers....$2 


(Catalog 


Submit your Wild Garden needs to us for 
suggestions and estimates 


GILLETT 


and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Southwick, Mass. 


value $2.50) 


Fern 
Box D 

















@——TERMITES—-@® 


Write for free publications. Ten min- 
utes’ reading will save many dollars. 


GOULARD & OLENA,inc. 


ISO LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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or nicotine spray, especially on the under- 
sides of the leaves. 

Delphinium — leafeur! 
mildew, when the 
in 1 solution of 
lead and arsenate of lead. This is also 
eure for blight. Another blight 
is—2 tablets of bichloride of 
and a big handful nitrate of soda in 
gal. of Put 2 quarts of this o 
erown and around roots. Corrosive subli 
mate is blight. For 
use permanganate of potash. 


ReENA Baver, ( Wisc.) 


fron 


eTe\ 


may be 
leaves turn 
Remedy—2 bordeaux o 

remed 
mereury 


water. 


also used for borer 


Curing Gourds 


Answering Mrs. R. W. Martin, 
(Penna.): 

A whole gourd will keep for years, and 
gets very light in weight, if kept in 
dry place. Gourds should be fully ripened 
when pic ‘ked. 


waxed to 


The outside of shell may be 
bring out the eolor 
preservation. If 
tainers, a slow bake or hot sun will cure 
them. The inside should be waxed or 
varnished as well as the outside, for wear. 


and for 
hollowed out for con- 


Mexican or Indian designs may be painted 
on them with oil then varnished 
shellacked tor decorative baskets and 


paints, 


vases. 
Rena Baver, ( Wise.) 
Shrubs and Perennials for Hot, Dry 
Climate 
Answering Albert Ferguson (Nebr.) 


[ live in eastern Nebraska and find that 
the perennials listed in the catalogs of 
local firms (that is, Nebraska, 
Iowa and which have practically 
the same climatie conditions as Nebraska), 
will prove Phlox 
and is subject to 
red spider attacks during dry weathe: 
and so should be watered mulehed 
during the dry season. I have a good 
’ the shrubs listed in the 
and 
Vvears, and 
suffers 


firms in 
states 

satisfactory here, 
objects to extreme heat, 


and 
representation of 


local catalogs, 
several 


observed them 
find that the Deutzia 
most during hot weathei 
and that Froebel Spirea endures the heat 
better than Anthony Watere: 
other classes of shrubs, the Honeysuckk 

Tamarix, 
Quince, 


have 
crenata 
Spirea 


Spireas, Dogwoods, Forsythia 


Syringas, = Lila 


Barberry, 
Rugosa Roses, Viburnums, Elders and 


Sumaes are very successful here in eas 
ern Nebraska. 
Mrs. Patt Murpocu, ( Nebr.) 


White Scale on Cacti 


Answering Mrs. Russell, (N. Y.): 
I find that denatured aleohol 


used 
spray the best 


cun is about although ! 


use fish oil diluted with water on some 
plants. The only thing about fish oil is 
that it will turn the white hair eacti 
yellow if left on too long. 


J. kh. Giuxkey, (Okla.) 
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Disease in Tiger Lily 

Answering Mrs. W. E. Harris, (Calif.): 

The sudden dying of tops of Tiger 
before maturity of blooms is not 
sign of disease. Unusually dry 
conditions at blooming time will eause a 
rapid ripening of the stalk, even in bud, 
such as usually follows the blooming sea- 
son. Such plants will grow again the fol- 
lowing season, but may not produce 
blooms or but a few of them, and there- 
after recover gradually to the size of the 
plant at the time the premature ripening 
providing growing conditions 
are again normal. 


Cuas. E. F. Grrsporrr, (D. C.) 


Lilies 
always a 


oceu rred, 


Hyacinth Bean 

Answering B. H. Ogden, (Mich.) : 

We have raised Hyacinth Bean (Do- 
lichos) along the fence in our garden for 
the past few years. It grew very poorly 
this past Summer, but during a normal 
season seems to require no special atten- 
tion, and seeds can be planted where they 
are to remain. The variety Purple Soudan, 
or Darkness, is striking, with pea- 
shaped, rosy-lavender 
on dark stems, developing 
dark ruby purple seed pods, 


Mrs. Marion eG. Hire, (Ill.) 


very 
flowers in racemes 
into shiny 


Smilax Hispida 

Answering Dr. Chas. R. 
(Wash.): 

The vine may be Smilax hispida. 
Bailey’s “Cyelopedia of Horticulture” 
illustrates this species and describes the 
stems and leaves as follows: “Clustered, 
20-50 ft., densely 
unarmed or nearly so above: 
the larger 


Mowery, 


higheliming, green, 
spiny below, 
the leaves are ovate, ones be- 
ing heart-shaped.” 
hispida is native: to central Illinois. 
I do not reeall having ever seen it listed 
in a nursery catalog. Bailey states that 
only two species (not including S. 
hispida) have been introduced to the 
trade. 
Mrs. Hirer, 


Marion G. (Il1.) 


Preserving Beauty of Autumn Leaves 
Answering Mrs. J. Beaudry, (P. Q., 
Can.) : 
An English garden book suggests the 
use of crude glycerin and water in equal 
quantities. The twigs or branches are eut 


S99" FFFFFFSFFSFFFFSFFSFSFFSFSSFSFF>5 


at the height of their color and put into 
a vase or jar containing the mixture of 
glycerin and water. It was suggested that 
sometimes the glycerin would exude from 
the 'eaves, and it was warned to keep the 
leaves away from any fine fabries. 


L. H. Jonnson, (N. Y.) 


Answering Mrs. Jesse H. Triplett, 
(Md.) : 

In the first part of December, 1935, I 
stuck hard-wood euttings of Pyracantha, 
eight inches long and about the size of a 
lead pencil and smaller, in about five 
inches of peat and sand, half and halt. 
They were out in the open all Winter. 


From June on, they were shaded with 
lattice work and kept damp. Every one 
rooted nicely. 
Gro. P. Fauconer, ( Ore.) 
Torenia 
Answering Lydia Beckett, (Ill.): 
I believe the plant is Torenia, which 


Vaughan’s list and deseribe in their 1936 
catalog as follows: “Torenia fournieri. 
10 in. Bushy globular plants literally 
covered with the lovely, richly-colored 
snapdragon-like flowers of a delightful 
sky-blue with a touch of gold on the lip.” 
A colored illustration appears with the 
description. There are other varieties 
listed including Mammoth Mixed with a 
wide range of colors, including purple. 
Mrs. Marion G. Hire, (Ill.) 








Just Published 


YOUR CITY 
GARDEN 


by Margaret McKenny and 
BE. L. D. Seymour 


Two garden authorities in this new 
book at last give complete informa- 


tion about city gardening, about 
fences, walls, latticework, the most 
suitable and beautiful plant mate- 


soil preparation, 
struction details, upkeep, ete. Also 
they cover construction details for 
penthouses and terrace gardens, win- 
dow and balcony boxes, indoor gar- 
dens, greenhouses and = conserva- 
tories. The indispensable book for 
all city garden-enthusiasts, Profusely 
illustrated. $2.50 


rials, planting, con- 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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* DESIGN IN FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


A 


a 
4 
ps Just published— 


nN 


A 


@ to make an arrangement beautiful. 


“ 


2 and 15 analytical diagrams. 


Wn By John Taylor Arms and Dorothy Noyes Arms 


W 
W 
W 
Ww 
w 
a book that not only tells you how to arrange flowers, y 
m but why certain motifs are bad and others give just the necessary touch 4 
Mr. Arms fully and clearly analyzes 4 

a the principles of design which are essential to the art of arranging flowers. wy 
m Illustrated with 21 half-tone photographs of outstanding flower compositions bd 
W 

W 

W 

W 

W 

W 


Py Price $2.75 
* THE MACMILLAN COMPANY _ 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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SPRING 
SONG! 


In Seven Verses 


i 





Marigold, Sunset Giants 


7 late novelties that 


aa a7 

should be on your “MUST 

List 

SNAPDRAGON (Rustproof), Indian Summer 
—Rich, velvety, copper-sccrlet. In this 
maximum type grows to 3 ft. with long, 
freely branching flower spikes. .Pkt.—75c 
MARIGOLD, Sunset Giants—A new race. 
Flowers 4 to 7 in. across on plants 4 ft. 
tall. Broad, gracefully overlapping outer 
petals enclose very double, fluffy centers 
in colors ranging from deep orange to 
PEMTONS POUOG 5 ccc ccccvecseses Pkt.—50c 
SCABIOSA, Blue Cockade—A deep, blue 
Scabiosa of great merit and unusual ap- 
Diy TS OG ines vaxs eas cns Pkt.—20c 
ZINNIA, Dahlia-flowered, Luminosa—A very 
desirable deep rose in this prize winning 
strain. Fully double, blooms with incurv- 
ing petals Pkt.—25c 
GAILLARDIA, Salmon Pink—An annual Gail- 
lardia of free-branching habit. Splendid 
ESSA Re Pkt.—25c 











LEPTOSYNE, Golden Rosette—Perfect  ro- 
settes, like small double Dahlias, of a 
bright, buttercup yellow........ Pkt.—50c 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, SEGETUM, Yellowstone 
—Fully double flowers, borne on strong, 
erect stems. A true Chrysanthemum yel- 
low to fill a room with sunshine. .Pkt.—50c 


THE COLLECTION: 
Value $2.95, for...... ae 


Postpaid 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 

















FLOWER/ SEEDS & BULBS 
745 WY Madison Avenue at 65th 
New York City 
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DAHLIA Offer 


REGULAR PRICES $9.75 


@ Choice of Audrey Ames, White Wonder, 
Kdward Rindsleisch, Jersey’s Majestic, For $ 


Special 


est Fire or Kay Francis Dahlia Roots: 
described in Catalog. 


FISHER & MASSON 


Sanhican Gardens (Box 2) Trenton, N. J. 














The Everblooming Climbing Rose 
for All Climates 


The most satisfactory Everblooming Climber yet 
introduced, Blooms recurrently all summer, end- 
ing in a burst of fine October flowers. An estab 
lished plant will have hundreds of apple-blossom 


pink blooms. Fine for cutting. Extremely hardy 
Vigorous grower Awarded famous Bloomfield 
Medal American Rose Society. 

NEW DAWN (Plant Pat. No. 1)—Extra-strong 
selected 2-yr Plants, postpaid east of the Miss. 


River $1.75 each; 3 for $5.00, 
FREE—"A Little Book About Roses” 
GEORGE H. PETERSON. INC. 


35 Years 


Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Rose Specialists for 


Box 35 





Culture of Achimenes 
Answering Mrs. R. J. 
(Minn.): 


Duneomb, 


Leave the tiny bulbs in the dirt in the 
pot in which the plant grew, unless the 
soil is very old and needs renewing, then 
the bulbs can be removed to fresh soil 
again while the plant is dormant. 

[I have had them in the same pot for 
several years but give them a little leaf 
mould before they start growing in the 
spring. 

After the beautiful purple flowers cease 
to appear and the foliage dies back I set 
the pot aside in a lath house for the 
winter. It gets moisture from our light 
and infrequent rains. Then when the 
warm spring months arrive the bulbs 
then put out new growth again. It likes 
a lath house condition or rather semi- 
shade. Treat it as Begonia. 


H. A. Musser, (Calif.) 


Growing English Iris 

Answering J. M. Theus, (Ill.): 

Van Bourgondien Bros. sent me cul- 
tural directions last autumn when send- 
ing me bulbs. English Iris should be 
planted as early as possible, or immedi- 
ately upon their delivery. They thrive in 
any ordinary garden soil but prefer soil 
of a loamy consistency. Plant approxi- 
mately 7 inches deep and be sure to cover 
heavily during the first winter. Once 
established they may be left undisturbed 
for several years and, given a light mulch 
during the winter, they will put forth 
their orchid-like flowers without any fur- 
ther care. They cannot be forced indoors. 


Carrie GinumMore, (N. Y.) 





PROTECT ROSES 
aq FROM INSECTS 


proms PY R OT E Spray 


controls aphis, beetles and many chew- 
ing and suckinginsects. Concentrated. 
conomical. Write for spray chart today. 


MECHLING BROS: CHEMICAL CO- 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 








A NEW MIRACLE 
IN GARDENING 


Now, you too, can grow Super-Exhibition Blooms and 
astounding yields of certain vegetables by the new method 
of growing plants without soil. 

Imagine flowers that are bigger, more beautiful and in 
greater profusion than you ever dreamed of. Fancy grow- 
ing 20 bushels of tomatoes or potatoes where only one was 
grown before. 

Garden excitement galore without hard back-breaking 
labor:—no spading, no hoeing, and no weeds to pull. Truly 
an economical and practical discovery. 

You have read of this most fascinating development in 
the magazines and now for the first time it 
is available to you. Only 
SPECIAL: We offer for a limited time, suffi- $2.00 
cient autrient for one season, with complete is 

Postpaid 





directions how to grow giant crops in small 
space, 


Be the first in your neighborhood to grow marvelous 
flowers, luscious vegetables and strawberries in water. 


Write Today for Your Supply 


PERE REBRBASSSSLSALELL EERE EEE EERE EERE EPP | 








Please mail me one unit complete. $2.00 enclosed. 


ONE ew ccnencnees 


SHUR-GRO FERTILIZER CORP. 
823-A Locust Street Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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An Unusual Catalog of 
NEW, RARE AND TIME-TESTED 


Trees-Plants-Shrubs-Bulbs-Etc. 


from all parts of the world will be sent on request. 


THE TINGLE NURSERY CO. 
204 Garden Lane PITTSVILLE, MD. 


Napthaline for Snails 

Answering Mrs. Walton Greene, (Vt.) : 

Whenever we are bothered by snails TI 
sprinkle napthaline flakes or powdered 
moth flakes and they soon disappear not 
to return that season. You will find these 
flakes have no end of uses for the good 
gardener. Will mention only a few ot 
their usefulness. We always put them in 
our flats of Gladioli starting about th 
first of the year as a precaution agains 
thrips. Make a solution 1 to 10 parts 
water for earth worms; placed in snake 
holes or ground mold runs very effective. 


Mrs. Wm. J. Powetn, ( Mich.) 


Sedum with Silvery Leaves 


Answering Marion <A. McdApnow, 
(N. ©): 
Your 


rect. 


Sedum marked siebodi is ecor- 
It is sometimes ealled Curls. Your 
Sedum is probably growing too fast with 
Sedums and 
Kchiverias are very apt to do when they 
are kept too green but if kept a little 
dry they will color up and bloom. The 
siebodi bloom is a pretty pink head of 
flowers. 


too much watering as 


After blooming’ it may lose all 
its leaves and rest but will send out new 
shoots again. It is natural for it to take 
on a red edge around the edge of the 
leaves if kept a little dry. Try suspending 
it like a hanging basket as it likes air 
and freedom. 


H. A. Musser, ( Calif.) 


Seed Germination 

Answering Tillie Tiller, (Maine): 

I, too, had trouble with poor germina- 
tion of 
tried soaking them for three hours in 
warm water, then planted as usual. The 


Seabiosa seed, so last spring |] 


result was very satisfactory, so perhaps 
that is the secret. Seeds need to absorb a 


certain amount of water so they ean 


germinate and sometimes there is not 
enough moisture in the soil so they ean 
get it. The soaking supplies that need 
and they germinate quickly and evenly. 
Seabiosas have a chaiffy type of seed 50 
do not expect all to grow. This applies to 
both annual and perennial. 


CLARA C. Banas, (Nebr.) 





post paid. 








STASSEN, INC., 


STASSEN 


@ PRINCELY LILY COLLECTION 2 EACH OF AURATUM, CROCEUM, GAEHEUM, 
PHILIPPENENSE, REGALE, SPEC. ALBUM, SPEC. REBRUM, 
PENUIFOLIUM, TIGRINUM, UMBELLATUM. 20 for $3.90 


® LARGE FLOWERING GLADIOLI COLLECTION 


10 each of 10 harmonious colors. 


® GIANT BULBOUS BEGONIA COLLECTION 
Collections shipped 12 for $2.10 


All varieties separately packed and labeled. 


Send for Gravure Catalog of Bulbs, Tubers, Plants 


Box 15, Roslyn Heights, 


SPRING 
PLANTING 
CATALOG 

FREE 





100 for $2.50 








N.Y. 
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Merits of Kalanchoe 

Answering Mrs. N. UH. 
(KKans.): 

The Kalanehoe to which you referred 
in the January number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER is_ probably 
choe blossfeldiana (K. globulifera coc- 
einea) which is a native of Madagascar. 
The plant has been valued by the retail 
florists’ trade for its searlet flowers, but 
I am sure that the great majority of retail 
florists would not have the demand at 
Christmas time for this partieular suceu- 
lent plant as they do have for the Poin- 
settia. 


Bailey, 


Kalan- 


Actual demand is a very important 
item in the sale of flowering plants. While 
the demand for this particular succulent 
might be inereased, still it has certain 
distinet limitations which will probably 
always limit its value for selling through 
the ordinary retail stores. It is very sen- 
sitive to frost injury and is also injured 
by insufficient light such as may be expe- 
rienced in many retail stores. People who 
have a suitable place for providing the 
necessary light and warmth would doubt- 
less find this succulent plant 
satisfactory. 

H. M. Burrerrietp, Specialist in 

Agricultural Extension, California 


quite 


Hardiness of Yucca 


Answering Miss Annie Reynolds, 
1 ie FE 

About winter protection for Yueeas! 
No covering is given them here. We have 
both the common wild one which grows 
abundantly on the hills over Nebraska and 
Y. filimentosa, which has wide leaves and 
a branched flower stalk, and is 
common farther south. They 


HEALTHY 


crowns CACTUS 


in a variety of odd, interesting 
forms, bearing beautiful flowers 


Price, each, 25c Chas. S. Polachek 
6 Assorted, $1.00 Sta. F, Route 9 
By mail postpaid Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HILLCREST DOLLAR SPECIALS 


12 Lily of the Valley pips, 6 jumbo white, 6 

RUINED bl chau ale GAS ler aN Bisa ow eek ae eee $1.00 
36 Blooming size glads, including Picardy and 

Wasaga, et $ 
S Glamt Gebliaw. Tere ois cas ciuvcsees $1.00 
All prepaid. See classified section for further 
dahlia specials. Send for our rated price list, 
its tree 


HILLCREST 


more 
remain a 








ROSERIES, Progress, Pa. 








RARE AND UNUSUAL 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Illustrated and grouped under the 
following headings 
1. A Winter Garden 
2. Springtime in the Garden 
3. For Summer Bloom 
4. A Garden of Fragrance 
5. Bird Attractors 
6. Small Flowering Trees 
7. Flowering Vines 
Write for FREE BOOKLET 


A. M. LEONARD & 
603 WOOD STREET 


SON 
PIQUA, OHIO 





beautiful 
afraid covering of any sort would cause 
crown rot. If you feel you must cover 
yours, try a very open erate or 


dies down each spring 


green all winter. Would be 


slat box 
which will keep snow from mashing it 
down yet give plenty of ventilation. 
From your description, that your plant 
I believe the crown 
was damaged in some way and new shoots 
had to be sent out from the side of the 
root and these must be three years old 
to bloom. 
then sends out side shoots which in turn 


Each crown blooms only once, 


bloom when they are old enough and 
repeat the eycle. They seldom bloom 
every year unless it is an old plant that 
has many side shoots and some old enough 
to bloom. I believe the Tuberose has the 
same sort of cycle. 


Ciara C. Banas, ( Nebr.) 


Rattle-Box 


Answering Mrs. W. J. Eberline, (IIl.) : 

Crotalaria, commonly ealled Rattle-box, 
seed may be obtained from the H. G. 
Hastings Seed Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
I have planted seed for the past three 
years having plants attaining a_height 
of more than ten feet covered with the 
pretty yellow pea shaped flowers, which 


are fine for cutting and last for days 
after being cut. 
Mrs. Oscar A. SprRuELL, ( Tenn.) 





PACHYSANDRA 





THE BEST EVERGREEN GROUND COVER 
has no equal 


for shady places Per 100 Per 1000 


7, Ci i Ci 626.54 .hwweneekeewaesas $5.00 $10.00 
2 year field plants. scala ante ib-arelkicd tis anateae 6.00 50.00 
ae ee ee 7.50 70.00 


Specialists in Ground cover, Rock Garden and 
Perennial plants 


HUGH B. BARCLAY Narberth, Pa. 








| 
| 


Hardy Kansas grown stock, select varieties, 

modest a. Write now for your copy of 

our FREE “ATALOG, Our list of Fall 
| Blooming Irises is the most complete that 
| can be offered. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM | 


Lafontaine Kansas | 

















Vegetables ana Flowers 
FERTILE POTS 





Express Collect 


84 Parallel St. 





YOU CAN GROW BETTER 


in your HOME GARDEN by using 


Plants have a _ better 
start in Fertile Pots. 
Widely used by com- 
mercial growers. Ap- 
proved by Agricultural 
Colleges. No trans- 
planting from Fertile 
Pots. No binding or 
shock to roots. Made 
of pure plant food. Pro- 
duces more abundant 
and better quality of 
fruit. 


Instructions furnished 
with orders. 
PRICES 
No. 2—$2.00 per 100 
No. 3—$2.50 per 100 


Patent Pending 


Decomposes 
After Planting 


Mail Check with order 


THE FERTILE POT CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 











A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Medium size (1-1} 
bulbs postpaid. 
Minimum order $1.00. 


inch). Priced per 100 
Smaller lots at same rate. 


Anna Hurst...... onseStead Opalescent ...........$1.00 
Betty Nuthall.. 1.00 Orange Queen........ 1.00 
Copper Bronze.. 1.00 Picardy sacecke ee 
Flaming Sword. 1.00 The Orchid ss 
Golden Frills......... 1.00 WE avnvesencuaéne 1.00 


We are not issuing retail catalogue this year 


Wichert, Ill. 





pods. PHLOX 
velvety red. 
6 in any assortment $1.25, 12 in any assortment 
$2.00. All postpaid. 


Harmon 


BETTER PERENNIALS 


ASTER Sunset, glorious 

sunset pink. aCe. aa, 6 f $1. 25 
blooms first year. A or 

MONE Queen Siteiotte, 

beautiful, double pink. Fine for cutting Sept., 
Oct. CHRYSANTHEMUM Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
dwarf cardinai red, early hardy CARNATION 
Ruby King, fine cut flower, blooms all summer; 
rich ruby red EUPHORBIA Polychroma, new, 
rare, compact grower Lemon flowers, red seed 


Hauptman Koehl, new, rich 


Hardy, blooms first year, 25¢ each. 


Order Now Will ship when wanted 
Nursery, Box F, Prospect, Ohio. 





SPECIAL COLLECTION GLADS—Flower Grower Readers Only 


This is a special collection made up for Flower Grower readers exclusively. 
listed in my catalog or advertised anywhere else. 
These are mostly exhibition varieties put together in 
If you dont become a fan after growing 


of these varieties is limited. 


one collection to make a glad fan of you. 


these nothing can be done about it. 


It is not 
Order soon as the stock of some 


65 large bulbs worth $8.00 for $4.00 cash. 


The same collection in medium size bulbs for $2.85. 


These bulbs are all labeled and prepaid 


5 BAGDAD, enormous exhibition smoky 
old rose. 
5 BILL SOWDEN, very beautiful large 


blood red. 
5 BLEEDING HEART, tinted white blotched 


red. 8-10 open at a time. 


wiv 


>» PINNACLE, 


— 


2 HERCULES, giant buff. 


bh 


to 


7 


MRS. LANGFORD, very beautiful peache 
and cream. 

PELEGRINA, best deep blue. 
PICARDY, shrimp pink. The most beau- 
tiful and popular variety in existence. 
exhibition deep rose. 12 
open. 

AMBERGLOW, most beautiful amber yel- 
low. 

Very popular. 
SMILING MAESTRO, exhibition orange 
pink. Very large. 

SONATINE, tall beautiful light pink. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


5 DUNA, beautiful clear pinky buff. 

5 EDITH ROBSON, pink with blotch. 10-12 
open 

5 KING ARTHUR, Huge ruffled lavender 
or mauve. 

5 MARY ELIZABETH, heavily ruffled 
white with yellow throat. 

Box 45 


ELMER GOVE 


Burlington, Vermont 
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Classified Advertising Section 


Auer 





25 THREE YEAR COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE $1.09 
post paid, Write for catalogue of fine evergreens, rare 
flower and bulb seeds. Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 








Gerberas 





Rate 15c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for, one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 





Alpines 
ALPINES for April: 3 each Doug tasia, Erigeron, Eri- 
gonum, Phlox, Lewisia, Arenaria $1.00 Three any one 
variety, 25c postpaid. Native Evergreens, Missoula, Mont. 
Amaryllis 


AMARYLLIS. & BULBS. List free. 





Also Rock Garden 








plants, Dis Plants, Succulents. Abby Ave, Greenhouses, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Begonias 
BEGONIAS—Unusual Varieties our specialty Booklet 
describing over 200 varieties 35c, Green Tree Flower 





Gardens, 316 W., Chew St., Olney, Philadeiphio. Pa. 
Blueberries 
BLUEBERRIES Leading varieties hybrids, grow any- 


where in ordinary soil, 
ries on lilac like 
hedges, lawn clumps, 
Orchards, Box K, 


Great clusters of delicious ber- 
bushes. Desirable in Garden. for 

Plants all sizes. Booklet. Houston 
Hanover, Mass. 


~ Bulbs 


BULBS FROM HOLLAND. Catalogue of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Crocus, Sciila’s, ete., free on demand. All bulbs 
cleared and duty paid. Apply to: J. Heemskerk, Sassen- 
heim, Holland. 











TUBEROUS BEGONIAS—10 quality 
$2.00, tanunculus and 
$1.00, 200 for $2.00. 
Claremont, California. 


bulbs $1.00, 
Anemones—S80 extra fine 
Catalogue. Milliken 


24 for 
bulbs 
Nurseries, 


PINK CALLAS, 50c; Yellow, 25c; Baby (smallest white 
Calla), 40c, All three $1.00. Extra large, better bloomers, 
$1.50. Amaryllis hybrids 50c, three for $1.25. Catalog, 
Glads, Iris, Amaryllis, ete., with ‘‘How to Grow Amaryl- 











lis’’ free, Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., La Verne, Cali- 

fornia, 

+ ster gdh FLOWER CATALOG. Seeds. Bulbs. } Hardy 
Roses = worthwhile novelties and high class 

I FREI Write for it ‘now. VAN s0UR- 

GONDIEN BROS., I. 


Dept. 22, Babylon, L. 


Cactus 
CACTUS—I0 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs, Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
lforn, Texas, 








8 HOME GROWN CACTI $1.00. 15 Sempervivums and 
Echeverias $1.00, All different varieties, Postpaid, George 
Cactus Garde ‘ns, Petaluma, Cal. 


CACTUS JOURNAL Recognized authority for amateur 
and botanist, 1 ages fully illustrated. learn about 
fascinat ae plants, $1.00 for six months, 6162 N. 
Figueroa, Los Angeles, Cal. 


these 








CACTI ‘AND “SUCCULENTS, reenhouse grown, 3 plant s 
25e, 15 plants $1.00, All different, prepaid. Packege 


mixed cactus seed free 
ford’s, Rt. 9, Portland, 


with all orders, List free 
Oregon, 


Brad- 


Caladiums 


FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS, World’s Largest Grower. 
Indescribably beautiful shades of transparent and semi- 
transparent leaves from white to deep scarlet, also blotched, 
marbled and veined Easy to grow. 10 bulbs $1.00. 20 





Exhibition type Gladioli, large bulbs $1.00; 4 Belgian 
Iivbrid Amaryllis $1.00. 8 different Cannas $1.00 6 
finest named Dahlias, all different, $1.00. Many other 


specials in my Free list. All above postpaid with cul 
tural directions and free flower seeds. J. D. Mitchell, 
Box 4030, Sebring, Fla, 











FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS (Dwarf Elephant Ears) 
Small bulbs 3 for 25c; good sized bulbs 25c¢ each, 3 for 
50c; giant bulbs 50c each, 3 for $1.25. Postpaid. Shaf- 
fer Nurseries, B 500, Clearwater, Florida. 

Camellias 
BRING CHARM and enchantment to your. greenhou 


with winter-flowering Camellias of rare 
FG free. LONGVIEW, Crichton, Ala. 


beauty, Catalogue 


Cannas 


STATE INSPECTED: 





Apricot, 





King Humbert, President, 


Wyoming, Yellow King Humbert, 50c¢ doz., $3.00 hundred, 
delivered. Also started plants. |S. L. Calfee, Brunswick. 
Ga. 


Chrysanthemums 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS—0 Over 200 varieties grown as hobby; 
surplus plants sold each spring popular prices. All types, 
sizes and colors Request variety list, KF, A. Spivey, 
Box 574, Montgomery, Ala. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM plants of quality. 6 different, 
Incurved Exhibition Chrysanthemums labeled, or 
ent, beautiful Hardy Chrysanthemums, 
Any collection, 55¢ postpaid. Growing 
cluded. 








large 
8 differ- 
wonderful 
instructions in- 


colors, 


Mundis Gardens, 238 East Boundary, York, Pa. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 








Over 50 best varieties. 
All colors, All Types. Prepaid 12 labeled, $1.00; 25 
unlabeled, $1.25 Waterlilies, Lotus, Perennials. Joseph 
Schmidt, Yorktown, Va. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS—12 Hardy Early flowering plants, 


all different, $1.00, postpaid. Send for our list 105 
varieties MILLIKE N NURSERIES Claremont, Calif. 

28 BEAUTIFUL "VARIETIES, large type, won first prize 
last year, strong, field grown labeled plants, 8c each, 
30—$1.50, 65—$2.65, 135—$4.75. Instructions furnished. 
30 «varieties choice small type including Pompon and 
button type, 25 strong plants 75c, 65—$1.50. Chapman 
Floral Gardens, Edison, Ga. 





Dahlias 





GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS—Roots. 
grace, Americas Purity, Robt. Ripley, 
standard and latest American and 
GREUBEL’S GARDENS, Derry, Pa. 


Plants. Mar- 
Azura, Opal. 50 
Foreign creations. 





DAHLIA BARGAINS: 8 Giants $1.00; 8 Poms $1.00; all 
different; 12 mixed, lost names, $1.00. Three collections 
: 50. Prepaid, List. Hilkrest Gardens, Takoma Park, 





DAHLIA PLANTS and Roots. Send for catalogue. 150 
varieties, 20c up. Special plant collections, Edward's 
Dahlia Gardens, 124 Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass. 





EXHIBITION DAHLIA ROOTS Pricelist 


reasonable. 


gladly sent on request. William Shinnamon, 49 Cross 
Ave., Midland Park, New Jersey. 
MAMMOTH DAHLIAS— ~iebear Beauty. Avalon, Margaret 


Woodrow Wilson, 10c. Jane Cowl, 15c. Free catalgg. 
BEST-EVER GARDENS, 830 Pinewood Ave., Schenectady, 
a A 


TRANSVAAL DAISIES—S8 different sturdy divisions $1.00, 
20 for $2.00. Plant early—blooms this season. Catalogue. 
Milliken Nurseries, Claremont, California. 





Gladiolus 





“BETTY CO-ED’ GLADIOLUS. The Glad with ‘“‘that 
school girl complexion.’’ Special offer, 30 medium bulbs, 
49c prepaid. 64 page catalog free, J. D. Long, Boulder, 
Colorado, 





150 BLOOMING ane or 350 small, your choice, 
assorted, $1.00: Break O” Day, Giant Nymph, 
Mixed. Clair Philli ps, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
Dahlias, Canna: 
Rainbow Collection, 50 
HOWARD GILLET, Box F, New 


alike or 
Romance, 





BOOK OF FLOWERS FREE—Gladiolus. 
Ferns, new varieties Phlox. ete. 
large Gladiolus, $1.00. 
Lebanon, N. Y 





100 BULBS $2.50 postpaid. Blooming size, Wide variety 
colors and shades. No finer assortment from any grower 
at this price. Not labeled. Minuet, Maid Orleans, 
Wurtembergia, etc. Ratinfaction guaranteed. POMMERT, 
sox F, Pacific, Wash. 





CHOICE GLADIOLUS at reasonable 
Standard varieties. State inspected 
Cromwell Glad Gardens, Route I, 


prices. New and 
bulbs. List free. 
Salem. Ohio 

GLAD FANS will want to plant Tuttle's Capitola, Emilo 
bride, Flutea, Ieka, Mount Shasta. Palo Alto, Strato 
sphere and _ others. Deseviptive list free NOVELTY 
GLADIOLUS GARDENS, ME NLO PARK, CAL. 

Picardy, the 
Also a 50c bulb 
Satisfaction 
Bros., Box F, 


100 ‘SPLENDID BLOOMING BULBS of 
world’s best glad for $1.00 postpaid. 
of a new variety free for early orders. 
guaranteed, Write for catalog Gelser 
Dalton, N. Y 





MICHIGAN’S FINEST NURSERIES. Broadcasting low- 
est prices on record. Try our famous 6 for $1.00 Collec 





tion. Catalogue free, Hill Dahlia Nurseries, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Finest varieties near 


wholesale. Miss 
Mrs. Ida Chase, 
free. M. Markland, 12 


Ohio, Fireball, Milton Cross, Freckles, 
California Peach. Many others. Catalog 
59 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FREE CATALOGUE—listing exhibition Dahlias. 





Since 
1920. Satisfaction guaranteed. Surplus list ready in 
May. Rosemary Dahlia Gardens, Ohio. 


Martins Ferry, 





DAHLIAS—6 large exhibition varieties, all different and 
labeled, for $1.00. Send for our price list. JOHN PON- 
SHAIR, Grandville, Mich. 
DAHLIAS—Send for beautiful illustrated 
its many attractive special offers before 








catalog with 
ordering else- 





where. Delight-U Gardens, Box 5633, Indianapolis, Ind. 
DAHLIAS—Greatest bargains in roots and plants, Prize 
winning varieties, Descriptive price list free. Chas, 


Selinger, 684 Capital Ave. S. W., Battle Creek, Mich. 








FULTON’S HUNDRED—Dahlias with a reputation and 
a future. Sensible prices for good roots. See the Hun- 
dred before becoming Dahlia contented, PERCY F. 
FULTON, Brentwood, Md. 


GLADIOLUS— 


eties including 


Advertising Offer. 10 choice vari- 
Bagdad, et giving you every 


Special 
Picardy, 











color found in Gladiolus, all pate. Pac labeled. 50 large 
bulbs $1.00; 100 medium $1.00; 200 small $1.00 Post 
paid. List free. Keller Gardens, Grafton, West Va. 
GLADIOLUS—tTrial package, 10 blooming size bulbs 1(« 
Cultural directions and Catalog free. Riverside Gladiolus 
Gardens, 1419 West 28th St., Indianapolis, Indiana 


GLADIOLUS—100 medium size Gladiolus bulbs, in 40 
different colors, or, 7 Giant Flowering Dahlias $1.00 post- 
paid. Write for our many bargain lists, Taylor Gardens, 











165 West St., Ware, Mass. 

GOLDEN GARDENS GLADS grow. gloriously Highest 
quality bulbs. Reasonable prices. *lease write for list. 
Over 100 very finest varieties. Samuel L. Lantz, Elverson, 


a. 





DISTINCTIVE GLADS—Send for our list of outstanding 
varieties. Healthy vigorous bulbs at moderate prices. We 
guarantee satisfaction, Everett A, Quackenbush, New 
Cumberland, Penna, 





RAISE YOUR GLADIOLUS bulbs from 
25c. bushel $5.00. Large size bulbs 100 
$6.00. tainbow Gardens, 402 Campbell Ave., 
Ohio. 


bulblets, 1 at. 
$1.00, 1000 
Portsmouth, 





DAHLIA ROOTS—Sale of Surplus Stock. Old and late 
originations, Prices reasonable. Write for list. Forest 
View Gardens, Route 3, _ Teirment, W. Va. 





HUNT'S. VELVET ‘WONDER, Mary Retzer, Amelia Ear- 
hart, Fireman, 53c,. Forest Fire, Lemonia, Boutillier, 68c. 
Roots. Guaranteed. Many others. Atwater Dahlia Farm, 
Deerfield, Ohio. 

GIANT DAHLIAS—Roots, Towers Empire, gold; New 
Deal, orange; Velvet Wonder, purple: Boutelier, red; 
Mary Retzer, pink; Miss Tennessee, white: Kay Francis, 


cream; Cavalcade, 
Seabury, heliotrope. 


mulberry; Col. Lewis. amethyst; Judge 
$1.00 each, any 7 for $5.00. One 





each, with California Idol root, $10.00, postpaid. HILL- 
CREST ROSERIES, Progress, Pa. 
DAHLIAS. 4 mammoth winners: Dwight Morrow, Kath- 


leen Norris, White Wonder and 
(roots), sent prepaid for $1.20. We 


Monmouth Champion 
are offering $25,00 in 











prizes. Catalog. EMMON’S DAHLIA GARDENS, Rt. 7, 
Lox 1 39, Battle | Creek, Mich. 
DAHLIAS Many varieties. 5 for $1.00, Some _ higher. 


Free list. Free root with each order, 
Mannington, W. Va. 
SURPLUS SALE Your opportunity for 
gains. Write now for particulars. 
Epsom Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


Grandview Gardens, 





wonderful bar 
Louis E. Bedard, 19 


Delphiniums 





HOODACRES DELPHINIUMS. Start the new season 
early with Hoodacres Seeds and get daily thrills. Colors, 





rewest, rarest and Whitest. Stained Glass, the latest, 

{nest seeds offered and very limited, $2.00 pkt. Other 
eds and Plants in catalog. Chas, F. Barber, Trout- 

cale, Ore. 

DELPHINIUMS—Pot grown, no planting losses. All will 


bloom this year. Blackmore & Langdon 
strain, without a doubt, stands in a 
12 plants $1.00, 27 plants $2.00. 
dens, Delaware, Ohio. 


Hybrids. 
class by 
Prepaid. 


This 
itself, 
Breeces Gar- 





Evergreens 





RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Rhododendrons, Evergreens, 
Flowering Trees, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, Pink Dog 
woods, 10 to 75e each, Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Penna. 





100 BLOOMING SIZE Picardy, or 30 Picardy, 10 each of 
cthers, labeled, $1.00, prepaid. List. Cc. H. Smith, 
F aribault, Minn. 





GET THE BEST—New Glads Free 
standard varieties, lowest prices. 
GARDENS, 7014 Southeast 20th Ave., 


with early orders 
WESTMORELAND 
Portland, Oregon. 





GLADIOLUS: Red Phipps, Wasaga, Comm. Koehl, Pic- 
ardy, 5 large bulbs each, any 2 varieties, 25c; 4 varieties 
50e. Prepaid Send for our list of newer varieties. 
WARE VALLEY GARDENS, Ware, Mass. 








F. J. McCoy, Mrs. Olney Witbeck, two prize winners. 
Also list 175 best tried out varieties, Hebron Height 
Garden, Hebronville, Mass, 

NEW FAGRANT GLADIOLUS Seedlings—Bulb | stocks 


limited, but can supply Hand Pollenized Seed of these as 
well as from Vagabond Prince, Miss New Zealand, Golden 
Y 


Goddess, ete. List. John Brauer, Union, N. 
PICARDY—The Glad Supreme. Try our get acquainted 


offer. 6 medium bulbs 15¢e: 6 large or 12 medium 25e. 





Postpaid. List free. Elm Hill Farm, Wayland, Ohio. 
50 LARGE GLAD “BULBS. $1.00. Includes 30 or 


finest varieties. All colors. Young thrifty, State ins; 
bulbs. If not pleased, will refund money. Bennett 
Gardens, Hagerman, Idaho. 





THE LIBIS GARDENS x stablished 1899. First Prize 
winning Gladiolus; Great Lakes Exposition Medal, other 
valuable medals, trophies, etc., won in 1935. Write for 








1937 Flower Book of Gladiolus and Perennials. THE 
LIBIS GARDENS, R, D. 7, Akron, Ohio. 
WRITE FOR FREE literature on Glad othri p pe in 
storage and during the growing season. oz. Home Gar- 
den Size $1.00 postpaid. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 
8121 Yale St., East Williston, N. Y. 

Hemerocallis 


LAWRENCE’S DEPENDABLE HEMEROCALLIS Lilies. 





Fresh dug, field grown, labeled, postpaid. Improved 
strains glisten and are very fragrant. 2 Rustic, golden 
orange with rustic stripes on reverse side; 2 Lemon 
Cueen; 1 Apricot, 5 Lilies $1.00. Free—1l Cerise Oriental 


Poppy. LAWRKE Ne E ‘NI RSERY, Elmburst, IIL. 
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10 VARIETIES > ee ee covering season’s bloom 
$1.75 Labeled, stpa ich) «=6(50)—soplants), $4.00. 
Lvcoris Squan ae SL.00, ¢ go 50. 50 varieties Daffo- 
dil Price list. Howard Gardens Republic, Mo. 
House Plants 
CALICO, FLOWER “AND B BIRD VINE § (Aristoloct s 
> each, both vines et Butterfly Orchid es 
all thre plants $1.10. Post paid Free catalogue vid 
bulbs, plants, seeds Shaffer Nurseries, B ar 
watel Florida. 
Iris 
50 IRIS ROOTS, assorted colors, for $1.00 
( ect atalog free of L100 varietie official 
and color description LE GRON, 124 ‘anh erst, 
oO} 
Labels 

METAL, STAMPED. LABELS last indefinitely Mace 

2 " Send 5 mar and dime for sample 
re 5 LE. GRON, 124 Ambhers Toledo, Ohio 

Lilies 

12 (BLOOMING SIZ — er Lily Bulbs $1.00; 100—$8.0 

tpé 14 g planting guide free. WAYNES 
BOR ‘0 NU RSER IE: S INC., Waynesboro, Va. 
i MEDIUM eg LILY bulbs large, $1 ; 3 
medium or 13 large, $2.00; 100 medium $7.00; 100 larg 
11.00: Prepaid, Limberg Nursery, Plymouth, W 

Montbretias 
GIANT ae oe G! lows new hybrids for borders 
and cut 3 sest varieties n d 12 bulbs (value $1.60) 
for $1.00. YEREX BULB ‘GARDENS, Tigard, Oregon 
Oriental Poppies 
5 5 GORGEOUS | ORIENTAL POPPIES $1.00, 2-yr. roots 
different, labeled, postpaid . Peonies, Day- 
lilies. Catalogue. ARVISTA G VAR DE NS, Sox A, Bat 
tle Creek, Mich. 
Perennials 

8 OF OUR 15e PERENNIALS $1.00, your choic 
fr 1 our catalogue \ pay postage on order of ne 
dollar or m¢ Garden and ‘Gift Cabin, Grandvilk 
Mich 

















Phlox DREER’S 1937 GARDEN BOOK Free, A gardening 
guide and complefe catalog of Quality Seeds, Plants, 
= = ———~ Bulbs. Henry A. Dreer, 165 Dreer Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
LAWRENCE'S: ‘DEPENDABLE PHLOX; fresh due field ; mae salen 
Sakae fe cme 1. a it 3 Ny Di od abe “4 i i 2"Widar. , FREE SAMPLE flower seeds, th complete list offering 
ihe a Wheat : = on meiging f . itest novelties, sig liberal ae ts only 4c each. Louis 
orchid ; 2 Pink Beauty; 2 Brides maid white red eye E. Bedard, 19 Epsom Av: Torot c i 
12 Phlox $1.50, Free—1 Foxtail Lily, LAWRENCE ahi > a aoe 
NURSERY, Elmhurs Il S 
PERENNIAL PHLOX (125 varieties), Perennials or Rock Special Offers 
Plants (S00 vari ‘ , 20 large, each different $1.00; ” — a 
65—$3.00. Postpaid. Justamere 0k, Ellenvill N. Y COLORADO MOUNTAIN FLOWERS will bring distinctive 
ness and chart to your garden New 2 page Catalog 
PHLOX SUBULATA, Atropurpurea, new purplish red, $3.00 mailed free, Andrews’ Rockmont Nursery, 2 Boulder 
per dozen, 30 plants $5.00, Phlox Subulata Rosea, $2.0 Colorado. 
per dozen. Post paid WAYNESBORO NURSERIES aaneen paneer sel 
INC., Waynesboro, Va. 60 GLADIOLUS, six best varie 3, $1 12 Everblooming 
toses, two years, fleld grown, $2.50; 30 Iris, six best 
olors, $1.00: 6 Felix Crousse Peonies, $1.00; sitter 
Plants sweet large vines, 50c; 10 Anthony Wats Spirea, 15 
—___—___— —_ inches, $1.00; 5 Chinese Elms, five ft., $1.00; 8 Cherries, 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE Bermuda Onion plants: 50 a ntmorency or Richm ond two vears $2.00; prepaid 
. 1000—Ri 5000 50 Catalogu free Georgia ks accepted, Catalc Free. Welch Nur Shenan- 
Certified Tomato Pepper and Egg Plants. Sims Plant doah, lowa. 
Co., Pembroke, Ga. _ - wemmeaend 
- - SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers frest Increases perfume. 
FLOWER GARDEN—until May 15th, 25 kinds hardy Matures latent buds. Package SIG-ITE, P, O 
Chrysanthen and 15 other kinds hardy Perennial Box 294, Philadelphia, Pa 
Plants, $1.10 postpaid Mrs. Rae ler, Seligman, M per a 
ARTISTICALLY PAINTED Indian Flows Pots, Bowls 
: 4 $1.0 Black Calla Lily Bull 50) Ww! . 6 for $1.00. 
Prize Stickers Lovely Brazilian Bilbergia Nutat 50¢. ‘Showy Trito 
— aeneers ’ ! 8—$1.00 Mrs. Nutman, Rt. 1, San Luis Obispo, 
PRIZE STICKERS for Flower Shows Write for sampl ( nia 
nd prices to we Horner Press, 3341 Lancaster Ave » 
Philedelphia, P ere . 
Tigridias 
Rock Garden Plants - - 
ee TIGRIDIAS— Grand mixture assorted « ! $1 dozen, 
cx PB S AAD 2 ; . 
BARGAINS IN OVERSTOCK Rock Garden and Border YP REX BULB GARDENS, Tigard, Oregon 
Plants sulbs, ete Rare Alpines, low prices. Free Sur 
prise Garden (Annual). GLADIACRE GARDENS Trees 
Sharon, Mass : 7 a 
TREES, a Perent New Beau il varieties 
Seeds rice list No extra charge for bal Write 
a i celia AMERIE \N . OR ESTRY CO., Pembine, W nsin 
MAMMOTH BLUE | MORNING GLORY. Colorado grown 
seed, being larg early, heavenly blue, from the Clarke's 
stock Pk 10¢, 3 for "25e. Ww cat alog free. Colorado Wild Flowers 
Seed Co., Box 1345, Denver, ‘Color: ado. — 
. , — . ANNOUNCING "NEW, free Catalogue W ld Flowers, 
15 PACKETS, most popular, easy to grow annual flower Ferns, Vines, Ground Covers, Medicinal Na ltock 
eds, your selection, postpaid for $1.00, Lis ready garden items Discount for early orders. it nde “rson’s 
John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Llinois, Botanical Gardens, Greensburg, Indiana. 









names, 


Blue Flame, 
ial offerings of summer 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Dept. G , Greenwood, S 


A Ready Reference Book Full of Good Things. 


time o 
m reques 
be--( 


It gives pronunciation of ane 
wight of plants and especial ases. Absolutely 
1987 offerings: Aster, wilt resistant 
The catalogue also contains spec- 


-C. 


germination, 
t. Two spe -cial novelty 
yodetia, Kelvedon Glory, 5c 


lowering bulbs and tubers. Order today. 














when, 


Planning 


Equipment 
Fertility 
Lawns 


Pruning 


subscriber 





Construction 


Propagating 
Planting and 


Trees and 
Shrubbery 
Evergreens 
Vines 
Hedges 
Acid Piants 
Roses 

Bulbs 
Rockery 


charts and drawings—a few minutes’ 
the easily understood text and you KNOW. 


Here’s a book that shows you how and tells you 
No tedious study necessary. Clear concise 


reading of 


You quickly find the answers (both in pictures 
and text) to any problem of planning or planting 
anything from a seed to a large tree—any prob- 
lem of construction from mixing concrete to plans 
for home-built greenhouses. 


21 COMPLETE CHAPTERS 


Perennials and 
Annuals 

Water Gardens 
Window Boxes 
House Plants 
The Amateur 
Greenhouse 
Pest Control 


HUNDREDS OF PICTURES — CHARTS 
AND LISTS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





A fine waterproof looseleaf cover enables you to file 
notes, plans and clippings where you can find them. 
Not a pocket handbook but a whole education in garden 
how, when and why. A library of instant reference. 
Size 9 x 112. 


Special Offer to FLOWER GROWER Readers 


The publisher of the Book of Garden Magic is a regular 
to Flower Grower—and a garden enthusiast. 
Any reader of this magazine may order a copy of this 
book and pay after receiving. 


Editor Leonard Barron writes “I like your plan of show- 
ing by pictures how to garden.” 





$3.50 Postpaid 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
GARDEN AID CO., 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Size 9'/2x11 


Send the Book of Garden Magic to me postpaid. 
I will return it to you undamaged in five days or 
end you $3.50 in payment 
SY. aos caso buss acne cach dm dee kee ee 
PE Ass ctbensekandatnvae yen haved 
ee ee ee ee 
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Some Plants and Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Viola Purple Glory 


i+ is unfortunate that the climate in 

America will not allow us to enjoy the 
wonderful bedding Violas which are the 
vlory of so many gardens in the British 
Isles. That is all the 
though, why we should take full advan- 
tage of the few kinds which will stand up 
A new addi- 
tion to that short list will be found in 
Viola Purple Glory, which is listed in the 
current catalogue of Ralph E. Huntington 
Nursery, Painesville, Ohio. It makes a 
quite growth, producing its 
purple flowers from May onward. 


more reason, 


under our trying conditions. 


compact 
large 


Digitalis Monstrosa 


yan? something entirely out of the 

ordinary? Then get a packet of seeds 
of Digitalis monstrosa, listed in the eur- 
rent catalogue of Peter Henderson & Co.., 
35 Cortland St., New York City. It is 
like the ordinary Foxglove except that 
each flowerine stem is crowned by an 
enormous, open, bell-shaped flower, like 
no Digitalis you have ever seen. 


Rose Nellie E. Hillock 


17 vou did not read every word of the 

full-page advertisement of V. S. Hill- 
ock, Arlington, Texas, and enjoy the ae 
companying full-page illustration of the 
great new Rose Nellie I. Hillock in the 


January FLowrer Grower, turn back to 
it at once and find out about the unique 
merchandising plan which is outlined for 
the introduetion of all Hillock Roses. 


A New Blue Daisy 


XN OST gardeners know Felicia bergeri- 
4 South African  aster-like 
plant which is used as an annual outdoors 
and as an perennial for 
Winter cut flowers under glass, but it is 
not likely that many know an even better 
member of the genus, Felicia adfinis, 
which W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, 
is introdueing to American gardeners. It 
differs from the better known form in 
having flowers almost twice as large and 
of a deeper blue. I believe, too, that the 
flowers do not close so quickly as do those 


ana, a 


everblooming 


of bergeriana, though it has been my ex- 
perience that all Felicia species will re- 
main open longer if they are not eut until 
the petals are open flat or even a little 
reflexed. I had the present form from 
England last year as Aster adfinis, a 
rather natural confusion as the genus has 
had a varied career, being known at dif- 
ferent times as Aster, Cineraria, Agathaea 
and Felicia. I bespeak much popularity 
for this plant because of its beauty and 
floriferousness, its value for bedding and 
eutting, and perhaps as a rock garden 
ornament, its height of six inches or so 
heing not out of keeping with that scene. 


The Tahoka Daisy 
\ HILE on the subjeet of blue Daisies 


it may be well to inelude the plant 
known as the Tahoka 
Machaeranthera 


Daisy, which is 
tanacetifolia of botar 
ists. This is a good plant for all the pm 
poses enumerated under the next preced 
ing, being of particular value as a eut 
flower, its two-inch lavender-blue flowe: 
on twelve- to eighteen-inch plants bein 
freely produced from June until frost. | 
is easily grown in any sunny well-drained 
spot, though the seeds are rather errati: 
in their germination, doine better if 
planted early so frosts can awaken their 
sleeping powers. Seeds were noted in the 
following e¢atalogues: Henry A. Dree: 
Philadelphia, W. Atlee Burpee Co., Phil- 
ade!phia, Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, 
N. J. 


The Garden Hose Sprayer 


N°? doubt would do 


needed spraying if it were not for 
the bother and fuss of preparing the dif- 


gardeners more 


ferent solutions. I know this is true i 
my own case and I am sure I am not 
much lazier than others. We should al 
be thankful, then, that the Garden Hos 
Insecticide Co., B-113, Kalamazoo, Michi 
gan, has made it possible for us to attael 
a spray cartridge on the end of a garde 
hose which will do our spraying as easily 


(Continued on page 216) 




















This dwarf blue daisy-like flower Felicia adfinis from South Africa is useful as a pot plant. 
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Fed VIGORO 








TOMATO PLANTS 


7 


Fed 3 different fertilizers . . obviously incomplete” 
v 


SALVIA PLANTS 


*The three products, other than Vigoro, most widely used by home gardeners 


look AT THEIR 
WHICH PLANT FOOD YOULL USE 


@ These five tomato plants were 
started even. So were the salvias. 
The difference in their develop- 
ment was caused solely by the dif- 
ference in their diets. 

The results of these two plant- 
growing tests are typical of a large 
number of similar tests made re- 
cently by unbiased commercial 
growers. /n every lest Vigoro, pitted 
against other fertilizers, has pro- 
duced healthier plants; better de- 
veloped, more abundant flowers 
and fruit; sturdier roots. 

Vigoro gives these results be- 


The NEW granular 


\VVIGORO 


SQUARE MEAL FOR EVERYTHING YOU GROW 


FLOWER GROWER, MAY, 1937 


cause it’s complete—supplies all 
eleven of the food elements growing 
things need from the soil. It leaves 
no chance of failure through lack 
of essential elements. 

Vigoro gives you far more actual 
plant food for your dollar. It’s 
odorless and sanitary. And in its 
granular form it’s easier, safer than 
ever to apply. 

Order Vigoro now, enough to 
give everything you grow a real 
“Square Meal’’. It’s the best in- 
surance you can get for thrilling 
beauty in your garden. 
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HIS is an exciting month for the 

gardener for the dull season of one 
year gives way to the almost feverish 
activities of the new. From now on the 
gardener lives ecstatically in the present. 
There is so much to do and so little time 
in which to do it that the gardener is 
thankful for the lengthening hours of 
daylight. 


WE present to you this month a very 

practical discussion of pools for 
Waterlilies; how to make them; what to 
plant in them; and particularly how to 
handle the copings. Waterlilies are so 
expressive of delightful repose in the 
heat of summer, there is no wonder that 
they are becoming increasingly popular 
regardless of the size of the garden with 
which you have to deal. Now you can 
make a Waterlily Pool out of an old but- 
ter tub and from that dimension any size 
that opportunity affords. 


OSES and still Roses! The two 

famous doctors of Rose champions, 
McFarland and Nicolas, offer you inspira- 
tion. Maybe we have really lost some- 
thing of vital interest from the rose gar- 
den through persistent enthusiasm in hunt- 
ing and chasing after the “new gods.” 
Between two and three hundred Rose 
novelties make their debut each year. It 
is well, once in awhile, to look back and 
perhaps enlarge our experiences by going 
to the beginnings of things. Get ac- 
quainted with the wild species from 
which our garden Roses have _ been 
evolved. 


S to the soil and food for the Roses, 

who shall decide? Evidently these are 
not subjects for didactic answers. You 
will be surprised really to discover where 
Roses will grow, even in spots you may 
have thought unfavorable. What is the 
exact answer, I can’t say but somewhere 
out of all the discussion must come some 
healthy truths. In the meantime, let’s 
plant Roses where we may and enjoy 
the surprises in store for us. 


ROM the laboratories of pure scien- 

tifie research, new ideas and improved 
methods of practice are coming to the aid 
of the gardener. A little while ago we 
learned that perhaps plants grew better 
in glazed pots than in porous pots, and 
again that some seeds would germinate 
better after they had been properly 
frozen. Now, from the Boyce Thompson 
Institute comes a discovery of a method 
of making the rooting of cuttings more 
sure. It is all very exciting. Thus slowly 
our practical ideas change with the prog- 
ress of knowledge. See page 232. 

We are stepping into a new season. 
You are trying new plants and having 
new experiences. Tell the other members 
of THE FLOWER GrowWER family of your 
experiences and offer a helpful hand to 
your brother gardeners. I ask you again 
for photographs of your fine plants, and 
to tell me of your enthusiasms and ex- 
periences. 
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